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THE  GEORGIA  GUBERNATORIAL  ELECTIONS 
OF  1861  AND  1863 

By  James  Horace  Bass 

The  political  history  of  Georgia  during  the  Civil  War 
is  characterized  by  Governor  Brown’s  domination  of  the 
state  administration,  and  after  1861,  by  the  issue  of 
state  rights  versus  consolidation  with  reference  to  the 
Confederate  government.  The  period  is  distinctly  colored 
by  the  controversy  between  the  pro-Davis  and  anti-Davis 
groups  over  the  expediency  and  constitutionality  of  Con¬ 
federate  policies,  particularly  the  policies  of  conscription, 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  impress¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  no  other  state  experienced  as  persistent 
and  bitter  conflict  as  existed  in  Georgia  between  the 
“anarchists”  as  represented  by  the  Brown-Stephens- 
Toombs  group  and  the  “monarchists”  as  represented  by 
the  Cobb-Hill-Kenan  faction. 

The  political  divisions  in  Georgia  during  the  war 
were  replete  with  apparent  inconsistencies  and  did  not 
follow  the  alignments  which  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  contest  over  immediate  secession  in 
1860-1861.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  loyal  Con¬ 
federate  group  was  composed  largely  of  former  co- 
operationists  and  outright  opponents  of  secession  and 
that  the  disaffected  group  consisted  of  former  radical 
secession  men.  The  outstanding  champions  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  administration  were  B.  H.  Hill,  A.  H.  Kenan, 
C.  J.  Jenkins,  A.  R.  Wright,  all  former  opponents  of 
immediate  secession,  and  Howell  Cobb  who  favored  it, 
while  the  opposition  group  was  headed  by  Governor 
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Brown  and  Robert  Toombs,  both  radical  secession  men, 
and  A.  H.  Stephens  who  wanted  to  “wait  for  an  overt 
act.” 

If  the  factional  politics  of  the  war  period  can  be 
made  clear  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  that  clarity  not 
in  the  temporary  groupings  resulting  from  the  contest 
over  secession  in  1861,  but  in  the  decade  prior  to  the 
war.  The  differences  of  the  war  period  date  back  to  the 
personal  animosities  and  political  rows  of  the  previous 
decade  and  were  largely  the  heritage  of  continual 
sparring  for  control  of  Georgia  politics. 

As  common  to  the  ante-bellum  period  in  the  South, 
Georgia  politics  were  dominated  by  a  few  great  per¬ 
sonalities;  although  there  were  weak  party  lines,  the 
personal  cliques  cut  across  them.  There  were  old 
Whigs,  state-rights  Democrats,  national  Democrats, 
and  Americans.  Many  old  Whigs  had  reluctantly  drift¬ 
ed  to  the  Democratic  camps  simply  because  a  politican 
must  have  a  party.  The  Know  Nothings  were  consider¬ 
able  in  number  and  influence  right  down  to  the  war. 
But  the  greatest  influences  in  politics  were  the  per¬ 
sonal  groups;  namely,  the  Cobb  group,  the  Brown 
group,  the  Stephens  group,  and  the  Hill  group.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  hostile  groups  of  the  state  were  the  Cobb 
group  and  the  Stephens  group,  both  professing  to  be 
Democrats.  An  observer  at  the  state  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  at  Milledgeville  on  March  14,  1860  noted  that 
these  two  groups  “hated  each  other  worse  than  either 
of  them  hated  the  Know  Nothings.”^ 

Moreover,  the  great  Georgia  statesmen  of  the  period 
were  dominant  individualists.  They  were  of  the  game¬ 
cock  variety  and  were  ever  “spilin’  for  a  fight.”  Al¬ 
though  their  tail  feathers  might  be  drooping  and  their 
combs  be  bloody,  they  were  always  ready  to  stage  a 
scrap.2  They  were  unable  to  lay  aside  their  differences 


1.  Sovthtm  Rtcordtr  (MUledseriUe) ,  March  20.  1860. 

2.  Characterisation  adapted  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  tty  M*moir»  of  Gtorgim 
Politiet  (Atlanta,  1911).  86-87. 
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even  during  the  most  calamitous  days  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy. 

Finally,  without  any  intention  to  disparage  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  patriotism  of  any  of  the  great  statesmen 
who  lived  in  Georgia  at  that  time,  one  cannot  study 
the  period  without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  their 
attitude  toward  the  “Davis”  government  was  ofttimes 
determined  to  a  degree  by  whether  that  government 
provided  them  with  civil  or  military  office. 

The  political  situation  in  Georgia  during  the  Civil 
War  is  fairly  well  exemplified  in  the  gubernatorial 
campaigns  of  1861  and  1863,  particularly  in  1863. 
Governor  Brown  had  interesting  opposition  in  both 
campaigns  but  was  destined  to  triumph  with  more  ease 
than  in  1857  or  1859.  However,  before  detailing  these 
campaigns,  it  is  fitting  to  sketch  the  remarkable  in¬ 
cumbent  who  broke  all  precedent  in  Georgia  history  by 
occupying  the  executive  office  for  four  consecutive 
terms. 

Born  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  near  the  home  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  in  1821,  the  dominant  interest  of 
Joseph  Emerson  Brown  from  his  youth  was  politics. 
The  elder  Brown,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  migrated  to 
Gaddistown,  Union  County,  Georgia  during  Joseph’s 
childhood  and  here  the  boy  began  his  official  career  in 
1845,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Georgia  bar.  His 
first  venture  in  politics  came  in  1849,  when  after  a 
spirited  campaign  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate 
from  the  district  composed  of  Cobb  and  Cherokee 
counties.  Brown  served  one  term  in  the  senate,  and 
in  1852,  although  the  youngest  candidate,  he  received 
the  highest  individual  vote  as  state  Democratic  elector. 
He  was  next  elected  judge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  in  1855  and  was  serving  in  that  office  when  he 
received  the  scratch  nomination  for  governor  in  the 
state  convention  of  1857. 
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The  nomination  for  governor  was  wholly  unexpected. 
The  story  is  told  that  this  modem  “Cincinnatus”  was 
harvesting  wheat  on  his  farm  when  the  report  from 
the  convention  was  received.  The  “Plow  Boy  of  Gad- 
distown"  proceeded  to  remove  his  name  from  obscurity 
by  defeating  B.  H.  Hill,  the  brilliant  American  candidate, 
by  a  vote  of  57,631  to  46,889.  Colonel  Warren  Akin,  a 
Methodist  minister  of  Cass  County  (now  Bartow),  op¬ 
posed  Brown  for  re-election  in  1859,  but  Brown  defeat¬ 
ed  him  by  22,000  votes,  even  carrying  Akin’s  home 
county. 

At  first.  Governor  Brown’s  political  success  is  not 
easily  understood.  He  was  apparently  without  per¬ 
sonal  or  social  appeal.  He  had  little  magnetism  of 
personality  and  was  unprepossessing  in  appearance. 
In  his  prime  he  was  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height 
and  weighed  135  pounds.  According  to  accounts  he 
had  an  austere  countenance  and  was  not  modish  in  his 
dress.  The  precocious  Miss  Andrews  met  him  in  1864 
and  described  him  thus: 

He  is  a  regular  bare-bones  in  appearance,  thin, 
wiry,  and  angular,  with  a  sallow  complexion  and 
iron-grey  hair.  His  face  wears  an  expression  of 
self-assertion  rather  than  obstinancy  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  well  he  would  have  fitted 
in  with  Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  He  had  on  a  rusty, 
short-tailed,  black  alpaca  coat  that  had  a  decided 
home-made  set.  He  looked  ‘Joe  Brown,’  every 
inch  of  him,  and  if  I  had  met  him  in  Jericho,  I 
would  have  said,  “There  goes  Joe  Brown.’’* 
Governor  Brown  was  up  from  the  relatively  poor 
mountain  element  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Georgia 
Squirearchy.  He  was  provincial  to  narrowness  and 
did  not  lose  his  rustic  perspective  in  the  Yale  Law 
School.  It  is  evident  that  the  Georgia  slavocracy  and 
aristocracy  looked  with  askance  upon  his  accidental 

S.  Mary  Eliza  Andrewa,  The  War-tiine  Diary  of  a  Georgia  Giri  (New  York, 
1908).  168-159. 
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intrusion  in  politics,  and  one  suspects  that  it  was 
several  years  before  the  politicians  of  the  old  line  and 
the  aristocracy  of  lower  Georgia  regarded  this  upstart 
from  the  mountains  with  more  than  patronizing  con¬ 
descension.  While  forging  his  way  to  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence,  Governor  Brown  was  regarded  as  being  pre¬ 
judiced  against  the  wealth  and  aristocracy  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  families  and  polite  society  of  the 
cities.  Brown  was  puritanical  in  morality  and  deeply 
religious,  which  characteristics  inclined  him  to  preach¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  he  was  picayunish,  meddlesome,  and 
querulous  to  a  marked  degree,  and  he  was  without 
a  sense  of  humor.  Calhounian  to  the  core,  he  was 
essentially  an  irritant  rather  than  an  opiate  in  politics. 

In  considering  Governor  Brown’s  assets  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  it  must  be  noted  that  he  was  able  and  honest. 
He  carried  into  the  governor’s  office  the  same  economy 
and  efficiency  with  which  he  administered  his  private 
business,  and  he  exemplified  a  devotion  to  duty  which 
begot  the  confidence  of  the  Georgia  electorate.  He 
was  also  a  shrewd,  cautious  political  tactician  and  his 
ability  to  gauge  the  popular  mind  at  any  given  time 
was  uncanny.  At  this  time  he  had  not  prostituted  his 
integrity  (if  he  ever  did)  in  questionable  reciprocities 
and  bargains  which  are  common  to  practical  politics, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  boldly  for  his  principles 
and  challenged  his  opponents  on  every  inch  of  the 
ground.  He  gloried  in  a  political  duel  and  never  failed 
to  thrust  his  adversary  in  his  weakest  spots.  Being 
a  forceful  orator  he  found  his  greatest  opportunity  in 
the  forum,  where  his  chief  assets  were  thorough 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  sincerity,  and  logic. 

At  the  time  “Honest  Joe  Brown’’  began  to  harass 
the  political  stream  in  Georgia,  the  state  was  dominated 
by  a  few  great  families  of  wealth  and  culture.  The 
proletarian  movement  which  swept  him  into  office  and 
kept  him  there  has  been  interpreted  as  a  reaction 
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against  favoritism  and  privilege.  It  was  similar  to  the 
revolution  which  carried  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  thirty  years  earlier.  Throughout  his  career 
Brown  identified  himself  with  the  masses  and  he  was 
their  patron  saint  to  the  last.  His  ability  to  rouse  the 
provincial  spirit  and  the  unfaltering  trust  of  the 
common  people  in  the  man  are  the  explanations  of  the 
strangle-hold  which  Governor  Brown  maintained  in 
Georgia  politics  from  1857  to  1865.^ 

The  state  press  began  to  discuss  the  gubernatorial 
election  of  1861  early  in  the  year.  For  the  promotion 
of  harmony,  it  was  urged  that  there  should  not  be  a 
heated  campaign.  It  was  the  prevailing  conservative 
opinion  that  a  no-party  man  should  be  elected,  that  is 
to  say,  a  man  who  had  not  been  prominent  as  a  Whig, 
American,  Democrat,  Southern  Rights  man  or  Union¬ 
ist.®  The  conservative  press  opposed  a  state  nominat¬ 
ing  convention  and  proceeded  on  the  plan  of  men¬ 
tioning  available  men  to  be  “called”  for  the  office. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  conservatives  to  make  it  appear  that  nobody 
expected  Governor  Brown  to  seek  re-election,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  opposition  to  a  nominating  con¬ 
vention  was  the  result  of  a  fear  that  Brown  would  be 
nominated  in  such  a  convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  in  the  absence 
of  nominating  conventions  there  would  be  a  “scrub” 
race.  The  Southern  Confederacy  also  urged  that  candi¬ 
dates  make  no  undue  efforts  to  influence  voters,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  an  “old-fashioned  scrub  race,” 
the  instincts  of  the  masses  could  be  relied  upon  to 

4.  For  aketehea  of  the  earlier  life  and  career  of  Governor  Brown  aee  L  W. 
Avery,  History  of  tko  SUUo  of  Goorgia,  1850-1881  (New  York,  IMl),  1-lOt: 
Herbie  Fldder,  lAfo  and  Timts  of  Jostpk  S.  Brown  (Springcfleld,  1888)  ; 
Lk  L.  Knight,  Jlominitesnees  of  Famont  Goorgian*  (Atlanta,  1907),  289-282: 
Enaory  Speer,  Jootj^  Emorton  Brown  of  Goorgia  (Atlanta.  1906)  ;  J,  R. 
Whiaenhunt,  The  Controvortios  of  Govtmor  Brown  of  Goorgia  with  the 
Confodorato  AutKoritioo  (M.  A.  theaia,  Univeraity  of  Texaa,  1929),  chapter 
L  Mr.  WUaon  H.  Elkina  naade  a  atudy  of  the  poi^bellnm  career  of  Governor 
Brown  bi  a  Maater’a  theaia  at  the  Univeraity  of  Texaa  in  1981-82. 

6.  SoMtWn  Boeordor,  April  9  and  April  16,  1861. 
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select  the  right  man  for  the  office.®  In  suggesting 
eligible  patriots  whom  the  people  might  call  out  from 
their  midst,  Colonel  Augustus  Reese  of  Madison,  Mark 
A.  Cooper  of  Rome,  A.  R.  Lawton  of  Savannah,  Judge 
Thomas  W.  Thomas  of  Elberton,  C.  J.  Jenkins  of  Mill- 
edgeville,  James  M.  Chambers  of  Columbus,  and  Judge 
E.  A.  Nisbet  of  Macon  were  prominently  mentioned. 
Judge  Thomas  had  entered  the  army  and  he  refused 
to  run,  saying  that  his  place  was  in  the  army.’  Judge 
Jenkins  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  and 
stated  that  he  opposed  a  “heated”  campaign  in  the 
midst  of  war.®  Only  Judge  Nisbet  and  James  M. 
Chambers  remained  available.  Chambers  was  willing, 
or  anxious,  to  become  a  candidate  and  probably  would 
have,  had  there  been  no  convention.® 

It  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  no  con¬ 
vention  had  Governor  Brown  not  become  a  candidate 
on  his  “own  hook”  on  August  13,  1861.  On  August  10, 
1861,  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  addressed  Brown  and  urged  him  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  used.  Three  days  later  Governor  Brown 
replied  that  he  would  not  canvas  for  re-election,  but 
that  he  would  not  refuse  the  office  if  elected  by  the 
“masses  of  the  people.”’® 

Governor  Brown’s  opposition  would  not  allow  him 
to  go  unchallenged  even  in  a  “scrub”  race  and  a  con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  Milledgeville  as  late  as  September 
11,  1861.  The  attitude  toward  a  convention  and  to¬ 
ward  a  political  campaign  was  evidenced  by  the  small 
attendance;  only  175  delegates  from  58  counties  at¬ 
tended  the  caucus.  The  body  refused  to  endorse  the 
candidacy  of  Governor  Brown  and  nominated  Judge 
Nisbet  for  the  office.”  Judge  Nisbet  accepted  the 

6.  So«tA«ni  Conftderaev  (Atlanta),  Ausuit  IS,  1861, 

7.  Southern  Rteorder,  July  18,  1861. 

8.  /b«L,  AuffiMt  27.  1861. 

9.  Ibid.,  September  8,  1861. 

10,  Whitaker's  letter  in  Southern  Conftdaraey,  Ausust  10,  1861  and  Brown’s 
reply  in  Southern  Ccmitdtraet,  August  16,  1861 ;  both  oonununieations  in 
SoatAsm  Bewnler,  Auiroik  20,  1861. 

11.  SoirtAem  Aseordsr,  Septembv  18.  1861. 
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nomination  in  an  open  letter^^  and  a  brief  campaign 
ensued  before  the  election  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
October. 

Judge  Nisbet  was  perhaps  as  strong  a  candidate  as 
could  have  been  selected  to  oppose  Governor  Brown. 
Eugenius  Aristides  Nisbet  was  a  native  of  Georgia, 
having  been  bom  near  Union  Point  in  1803.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1821  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825  by  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature.  The  youthful  lawyer  started  his  profession 
at  Madison  but  moved  to  Macon  in  1837.  A  successful 
and  varied  political  experience  recommended  him  to 
the  Georgia  electorate  in  1861.  He  was  for  ten  years 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  sitting  in  the  house 
from  1827-1830  and  in  the  senate  from  1830-1837.  He 
was  elected  to  congress  as  a  Whig  in  1849  and  served 
one  term.  He  had  also  been  associate  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Georgia. 

Judge  Nisbet  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Party  in  Georgia  and  was  the  outstanding  member  of 
that  party  to  support  secession  in  1861.  He  voted  for 
Douglas  for  President  in  1860,  and  fathered  the  seces¬ 
sion  ordinance  in  January,  1861.  After  sponsoring  the 
ordinance  in  the  Georgia  convention,  he  went  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Montgomery  congress,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  delegation  he  was  credited  with  con¬ 
ceiving  the  plan  to  name  A.  H.  Stephens  vice-president 
of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Nisbet  family  was  an  old  and  respected  one  in 
Georgia.  The  Nisbets  were  of  Scotch-Presbyterian 
covenanter  type,  and  the  Judge  was  known  for  his 
purity  of  character  and  religious  piety.  Judge  Nisbet 
was  small  in  stature  but  great  in  erudition,  culture, 
and  dignity.  He  was  respected  throughout  Georgia  for 
his  eloquence,  profound  judicial  ability,  and  classical 
learning.  His  conservative  background  and  affiliations 


12.  Eiujuirer  (Columbut),  September  24,  1861. 
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made  him  acceptable  to  the  old  Whigs  and  Know 
Nothings  and  his  adherence  to  secession  gained  support 
from  many  of  the  Democratic  group  to  whom  Brown 
was  not  acceptable.^ 

Governor  Brown  and  Judge  Nisbet  made  no  active 
canvas  of  the  state  but  left  the  issue  to  their  respective 
friends.  Brown’s  efforts  were  confined  to  his  letters, 
the  chief  of  which  were  his  letter  to  Whitaker  on 
August  13  and  his  open  letter  to  the  people  of  Georgia 
on  September  19.  His  letter  of  acceptance  was  in 
reality  a  campaign  bulletin  and  his  letter  to  the  people 
stated  all  his  claims  to  re-election.  Governor  Brown 
assumed  that  he  was  the  “people’s”  candidate  and  that 
Nisbet  was  the  candidate  of  the  “politicians.”  He 
based  his  claims  for  retention  of  the  office  upon  his 
knowledge  and  his  experience  in  the  office.  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  Milledgeville  caucus  as  being  unnecessary 
and  as  being  an  effort  of  the  politicians  to  rekindle 
party  strife  and  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  people.^* 

The  Atlanta  Intelligencer,  the  Augiista  Constitution¬ 
alist,  and  the  Milledgeville  Federal  Union  supported 
Governor  Brown  and  practically  all  other  organs  opposed 
him.  'The  Federal  Union  distributed  handbills  which 
stated  that  according  to  Holy  Writ,  “Brown  is  just  the 
man  for  these  times.”  The  circulars  made  an  appeal  to 
the  rural  people  in  declaring  that  Judge  Nisbet  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  the  city  and  that  his  health  was  too 
delicate  to  undertake  the  heavy  tasks  of  the  governor’s 
office.^  Brown’s  friends  dubbed  his  opponents  “neutral 
yankees,”  and  Vox  Popidi  declared  that  none  but  “mad¬ 
men  would  think  of  turning  Governor  Brown  out  of 
office  at  the  time.”^® 

The  opposition  to  Governor  Brown  centered  upon 
his  violation  of  democratic  precedent  in  seeking  the 

15.  Short  biographical  iketehca  of  Nisbet  are  found  in  Avery.  HitUtry  of 
Gtorgia,  lS0.i51 ;  Memoirs  of  Goorgio  (Atlanta.  1896).  I.  S64.866;  Bioaravhi- 
eal  Diroetory  of  the  Amerieoa  Congroao  (Washington.  1928).  1869. 

14.  SotUktrn  Booordtr,  September  24.  1861. 

16.  Ihid. 

16.  /bid..  August  IS  and  September  8.  1861. 
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office  for  a  third  term.  It  was  argued  that  too  fre¬ 
quent  re-elections  would  convert  the  governorship  intp 
a  dictatorship,  and  that  Brown  should  willingly  re¬ 
linquish  the  office  to  Judge  Nisbet,  One  writer  asserted 
that  Brown  had  served  his  “allotted"  time  and  that  if 
he  wished  to  remain  in  public  life  he  should  join  the 
army  and  show  the  “wool  hat  boys  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  cold  steel.”  He  charged  Brown  with  demago¬ 
guery  and  condemned  him  for  nursing  his  “pet  briga¬ 
diers,"  making  specific  mention  of  Brown’s  conduct  in 
keeping  Brigadier  General  C.  J.  Phillips  in  camp  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000  to  the  state.^’ 

Governor  Brown  had  begun  to  exhibit  hyper-sensi¬ 
tiveness  on  the  question  of  state  rights  and  had  al¬ 
ready  embarked  upon  his  cantankerous  course  with 
reference  to  control  of  the  state  militia  in  1861,  but 
the  issue  between  the  “constitutionalists”  and  the  “con- 
solidationists”  was  not  clearly  defined  in  the  campaign. 
Loyalty  to  President  Davis  was  not  a  great  question. 
Governor  Brown  declared  that  the  state  was  united 
in  supporting  both  Davis  and  Stephens  for  re-election, 
and  that  although  there  had  been  some  differences  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Davis  on  the  transfer  of  Georgia  troop 
organizations,  he  “warmly  and  heartily”  supported 
Davis.^® 

Brown  stated  in  the  above  cited  letter  that  had  he 
known  that  the  opposition  to  him  would  be  so  bitter 
in  some  quarters,  he  would  never  allowed  his  name 
to  be  used  in  the  campaign.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
letter  to  Stephens  was  to  request  Stephens  to  come 
out  for  his  (Brown’s)  candidacy  in  an  open  letter. 

Whatever  Brown’s  fears  of  defeat  may  have  been, 
the  election  showed  that  they  were  largely  unfounded. 
The  tabulation  of  the  final  returns  gave  him  a  majority 

17.  SouUttm  Bteorder,  October  1,  1861. 

18.  Brown  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  September  28,  1861,  in  U.  B.  Phillips  (ed.), 
“The  Correspondence  of  Bohert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  How^ 
Cobb”  in  American  Historical  Association  JUixntt,  1911,  II  (Washington, 
1918),  677.  (Cited  heresdter  as  “Correspondence  of  Toombs,  S^hens,  and 
Cobb.") 
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of  16,945  votes.  Of  the  total  vote  of  81,863,  Brown 
received  49,404  and  Nisbet  polled  32,459  votes.^*  The 
re-election  of  Governor  Brown  was  regarded  as  a 
sweeping  triumph  of  the  people  over  the  newspapers, 
and  although  no  party  issues  between  Brown  and  Nis¬ 
bet  had  been  agitated,  the  contest  was  interpreted 
as  being  one  between  a  Democrat  and  a  Know  Nothing. 
A  conservative  Democrat  wrote  that  Nisbet’s  candi¬ 
dacy  was  animated  by  the  defeated,  defunct  spirit  of 
Know  Nothingism.2® 

Although  returned  to  office.  Brown  was  confronted 
with  a  Nisbet  legislature  in  November,  1861,  and  it 
was  prophesied  that  this  body  would  “give  him  the 
devil.”  John  A.  Billups,  president  of  the  senate,  and 
Warren  Akin,  speaker  of  the  house,  were  former 
Americans.  The  legislature  did  call  Brown  to  account 
for  his  violation  of  the  good  faith  of  Georgia  in  main¬ 
taining  a  separate  state  militia  and  for  his  refusal  to 
transfer  the  militia  as  provided  in  Confederate  statutes 
and  in  Georgia  convention  ordinances.^^  Again  in  1862, 
the  conservative  legislature  refused  to  act  favorably 
upon  Brown’s  recommendation  that  the  Confederate 
conscript  act  be  declared  unconstitutional,  and  also 
refused  in  the  Camden  County  case  to  allow  Governor 
Brown  to  command  the  militia.^  The  control  of  a  con¬ 
servative  legislature  was  a  problem  for  Governor 
Brown  throughout  the  Civil  War. 

Governor  Brown  did  not  intend  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election  in  1863,  and  early  in  the  year  he  began  to 
look  around  for  a  state  rights  Democrat  who  would,  while 
doing  his  duty  toward  the  Confederacy,  sustain  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  Georgia.  He  thought  it  well 
to  leave  his  enemies  under  the  delusion  that  he  would 


19.  SotUh«m  Rtcorder,  October  19.  1861. 

20.  Tbomaa  W.  Thomas  to  A.  H.  Stephens.  October  10.  1861.  in  "Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Toombs.  Stephens,  and  Cobb,”  680. 

21.  See  Governor  Brown’s  special  messatre  of  December  10,  1861  in  G4orgia 
StMte  Jtmnui,  1861,  pp.  212-219. 

22.  Proceedings  in  the  House  reviewed  in  Avery,  Hittory  of  Gtcrgia,  250-261. 
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seek  re-election  and  consequently  he  did  not  make 
any  public  announcements.  After  considering  the  avail¬ 
able  list  of  state  rights  men  over  the  field,  his  first 
choice  fell  upon  Linton  Stephens,  junior  half-brother 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Robert  Toombs  was 
his  second  choice.^^  Brown  agreed  to  step  aside  and 
support  either  Linton  Stephens  or  Toombs. 

After  Stephens  refused  to  be  considered.  Governor 
Brown  turned  to  Toombs  as  his  favorite  for  the  office. 
He  believed  that  Toombs  could  be  elected  but  feared 
that  his  cotton  crop  of  1862  would  operate  heavily 
against  him.^^  Toombs  resigned  his  brigade  command 
in  March,  1863  and  returned  to  Georgia,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  political  ambitions. 
Duff  Green  prophesied  that  Toombs  would  be  elected 
governor  of  Georgia  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  that 
the  state  would  possibly  make  peace  with  the  Union.^® 
A.  H.  Kenan  feared  that  Toombs  would  seek  the  office 
and  he  raised  the  question  of  Toombs’  avowed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  President  Davis  in  an  effort  to  weaken  Toombs’ 
candidacy .26  The  editor  of  the  Enquirer  did  not  want 
Toombs  to  seek  the  governorship  as  it  would  create  a 
situation  in  Georgia  analogous  to  that  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  where  an  avowed  anti-Davis  man  was  standing 
for  governor.  Mention  was  made  of  Toombs’  address 
on  “The  State  of  the  Republic’’  at  Sparta  on  June  17, 
1863,  an  address  in  which  Toombs  roundly  scored 
President  Davis  and  the  policies  of  the  administration 
at  Richmond.27 

Toombs  evidently  gave  the  governorship  some 
thought  or  else  he  would  have  spiked  the  rumors  that 
he  was  a  potential  candidate.  It  is  highly  probable 

25.  Brown  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  January  30  and  February  16.  1863,  in  “Corres¬ 
pondence  of  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb,”  610,  611-612. 

24.  Brown  to  A.  H.  Stephens.  March  16,  1863,  ibid..  614. 

26.  J.  B.  Jones,  A  RebH  War  Cleric’s  Oiary  (Philaddphia,  1866),  I,  278. 
entry  for  March  12,  1868. 

26.  Brown  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  March  16,  1868,  in  “Correspondence  of  Toombs, 
Stephens,  and  Cobb,"  614. 

27.  fnonirer,  July  7,  1868. 
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that  Toombs  preferred  to  go  to  the  Confederate  senate. 
Concerning  the  proposed  candidacy  for  governor  he 
wrote,  “I  suppose  there  might  have  been  no  opposition 
to  me.”28  How  like  Toombs  to  make  such  a  statement ; 
yet,  just  five  months  later  he  was  decisively  defeated 
for  the  Confederate  senate  by  H.  V.  Johnson. 

The  radical  state  rights  group  in  Georgia  expected 
the  “administration”  at  Richmond  to  sponsor  a  candi¬ 
date  for  governor  and  there  was  some  speculation  as 
to  who  he  might  be.  Governor  Brown  wrote  A.  H. 
Stephens  on  February  16,  1863  that  Augustus  R. 
Wright  of  Rome  and  Colonel  George  N.  Lester  of 
Marietta  were  being  prominently  mentioned  by  the 
“advocates  of  arbitrary  power.”2»  He  later  wrote  that 
A.  H.  Colquitt  of  Columbus,  A.  H.  Kenan  of  Milledge- 
ville,  John  B.  Gordon,  Senator  B.  H.  Hill,  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Lucius  J.  Gartrell  of  Atlanta  were  being 
considered  as  “administration”  prospects.  Of  all  the 
probable  candidates.  Governor  Brown  regarded  Con¬ 
gressman  Gartrell  as  the  most  formidable.  Gartrell’s 
strength  in  the  army  was  especially  feared.*®  Toombs 
wrote  A.  H.  Stephens  on  March  2,  1863  that  Gartrell 
would  probably  represent  the  administration  forces 
against  Governor  Brown.*^ 

There  was  a  distinct  demand  in  Georgia  for  a  “Jeff 
Davis  man”  for  governor.**  An  editorial  in  the  Daily  Sun 
(Columbus),  June  20,  1863,  asserted  that  Brown 
should  be  turned  out  and  some  “good  and  loyal”  man 
placed  in  office.  The  organ  denied  that  conscription 
was  generally  unpopular  in  Georgia,  or  that  Brown  was 
popular  with  the  army,  except  a  few  “strikers”  in  the 
state  militia  who  looked  to  him  for  favor.  It  declared 
that  the  people  of  Georgia  did  not  endorse  the  “mad 

S8.  Toomba  to  BnnrcU.  Juno  10.  186S,  In  “Comapondenee  of  Toomba,  Stephana, 
and  Cobb.”  619. 

29.  /Md..  610-611. 

30.  Brown  to  Stephens.  May  21  and  May  29,  1868,  ibid.,  617-619. 
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efforts  of  ambitious  demagogues  to  get  up  issues  be¬ 
tween  the  State  and  the  Confederacy,”  and  ventured 
the  opinion  that  either  George  N.  Lester  or  Judge  C. 
J.  Jenkins  could  defeat  Governor  Brown  by  20,000 
votes. 

Finding  that  no  other  ‘‘State  Rights”  man  who  could 
be  elected  would  consent  to  run  for  governor.  Gover¬ 
nor  Brown  became  a  candidate  for  re-election  on  May 
21,  1863.  He  did  not  want  to  see  the  office  go  by  de¬ 
fault  and  he  still  thought  he  would  be  opposed  by 
some  “Davis”  man,  probably  L.  J.  Gartrell.®*  Brown 
entered  the  campaign  as  he  had  in  1861,  through  the 
medium  of  a  reply  to  friends  who  had  urged  him  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  used.  On  May  16,  Messrs.  George 
Schley,  B.  H.  Warren,  James  Gardner  (editor  of  the 
Constitutionalist),  and  Robert  H.  May  of  Augusta  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  Brown  in  which  he  was  urged  to 
stand  for  re-election.  Brown’s  letter  of  consent  went 
out  on  May  21. 

Before  entering  the  campaign  Governor  Brown  took 
precautions  to  dispel  the  sentiment  that  he  was  an  anti¬ 
administration  candidate.  He  assembled  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  on  March  25,  1863,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  legislation  on 
cotton  planting  and  upon  distillation  of  food  products ; 
however,  certain  sections  of  his  message  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  appear  to  be  studied  efforts  to  conciliate  the 
friends  of  the  administration.  Although  the  same 
grievances  existed  as  had  on  November  6,  1862,  when 
Brown  excoriated  the  administration  and  its  policies. 
Governor  Brown  was  cordial  enough  to  say,  “We 
should  not  only  sustain  the  Confederacy  at  all  hazards, 
but  we  should  sustain  the  Administration.”  In  a  direct 
reference  to  President  Davis,  he  said  that  no  two 
honest  men  ever  fully  agreed  and  that  the  differences 

88.  Brown  to  Stephen*.  May  21,  1868,  in  "Correapondenee  of  Toombe,  Stephen*, 
and  Cobb,"  617-618. 
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between  him  and  the  president  were  only  such  as  were 
bound  to  exist  between  any  two  “honest  men.”M  On 
April  6,  a  special  message  from  Governor  Brown  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  salaries  of  Confederate  privates  be 
raised  from  $11  to  $20  per  month  and  those  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  proportion.*®  Although  the 
message  of  March  25  and  the  recommendation  of  April 
6  antedated  Governor  Brown’s  formal  consent  to  place 
his  name  for  re-election,  they  were  regarded  as  a  “sop” 
to  the  loyal  and  to  the  army  vote.** 

Prior  to  his  formal  announcement  of  his  candidacy 
for  re-election,  Governor  Brown  wrote  President  Davis 
on  April  4,  1863  as  follows: 

...  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  add,  that 
I  have  been  informed  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  at  Richmond  to  settle  upon  your  mind  the 
conviction  that  an  effort  is  being  made  in  this 
State  to  organize  a  party  in  opposition  to  your 
administration,  and  that  1  and  my  friends  are 
favorable  to  such  an  organization.  This  I  assure 
you  is  not  true.  I  have  differed  from  you  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Conscript  law,  and  upon 
other  points  of  minor  importance,  but  in  the  main, 
I  have  cordially  approved  of  your  official  course, 
and  have  always  accorded  to  you,  high  administra¬ 
tive  ability  and  the  most  lofty  patriotism.  In  the 
old  Union  I  was  a  disciple  of  the  doctrines  you 
taught  on  the  Great  Question  so  vital  to  our  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Southern  States,  and  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  your  course  in  the  Senate. 

Upon  the  success  of  your  administration  de¬ 
pends  the  success  of  our  cause,  and  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  our  people.  While  therefore 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  upon  every  measure  of 

84.  MeaaaKe  of  March  26,  1863,  in  ConjtAtrmta  Reeordt  of  Goorgia,  U,  381. 
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your  policy,  and  while  I  shall  at  all  times  express 
my  opinions  independently,  when  in  my  judgment 
the  maintenance  of  sound  principles  require  it,  I 
shall  be  careful  to  do  no  act  that  can  seriously 
embarrass  you  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
vigor,  promptness,  and  energy. 

The  formation  of  an  anti-Administration  party, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  productive  of  much 
evil  without  beneficial  results.  Such  an  organi¬ 
zation  cannot  therefore  command  my  support.  In 
making  this  statement,  I  hope  my  motive  may  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  am  no  applicant  for  any 
position  within  your  gift,  and  never  expect  to  be. 

I  trust,  however,  I  am  incapable  of  factious  op¬ 
position  to  the  head  of  an  able  and  vigorous  ad¬ 
ministration,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  few  points.  Whether  as  a  public 
officer,  or  a  private  citizen,  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  sustain  you  and  the  Government  in  this 
great  struggle.  .  .  .®'^ 

Governor  Brown  also  deliberately  negatived  the 
“idea  of  an  anti-Administration”  campaign  in  replying 
to  the  four  gentlemen  of  Augusta  on  May  21,  1863, 
and  he  expressed  the  belief  that  he  had  swept  the 
ground  from  under  any  administration  candidate  who 
might  expect  to  defeat  him  on  the  issue  of  loyalty  to 
the  Confederacy.*®  The  letter  of  consent  on  May  2] 
stated  that  he  had  sought  the  governor’s  office  in  time 
of  peace  but  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  serve  if  re¬ 
turned  to  it  in  time  of  war.  He  intimated  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  change  the  office  during  the  stress  of  war 
and  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  carry  on  than  any 

17.  Go9*ntor»'  lA/tUr  Book,  U.  4B1.  In  tb*  flnt  pnrasrnph  of  the  letter  Gorer- 
nor  Brown  thanked  Precident  DaTie  for  his  eondoet  in  stoppinK  the  threatened 
interference  of  Genoa]  Brass  with  t^  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 
President  Davis  replied  to  this  letter  on  May  20,  1862,  and  expressed  his 
sratitnde  to  Governor  Brown  for  the  “kind  and  emphatic"  expressions  of  his 
approval  of  the  measures  of  the  administration  and  for  the  assurance  of 
fmure  support.  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  m,  SS8-SS9. 
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new  man  would  be.  Referring  to  his  opposition  to  con¬ 
scription,  he  said  that  he  opposed  the  policy  from 
honest  conviction.  Governor  Brown  positively  frowned 
upon  any  effort  whatsoever  to  build  up  a  party  in  op¬ 
position  to  Davis,  and  he  declared  his  unalterable  op¬ 
position  to  reconstruction.*® 

None  of  the  administration  candidates  whom  Brown 
anticipated  stood  for  the  office,  but  he  was  not  without 
opposition.  The  Atlanta  Gazette  hoisted  the  banner  of 
ex-Congressman  Joshua  Y.  Hill  of  Madison  and  the 
Southern  Recorder  placed  Timothy  M.  Furlow  of  Ameri¬ 
cas  in  the  race.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  made  a 
formidable  opponent  for  Governor  Brown. 

Joshua  Y.  Hill  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina  but 
had  lived  in  Georgia  since  his  youth.  He  opened  the 
practice  of  law  at  Monticello,  Jasper  County  but  later 
moved  to  Madison,  Morgan  County.  In  politics  he  was 
in  turn  a  Whig  and  a  Know  Nothing,  and  never  a 
Democrat.  As  a  candidate  of  the  Americans  he  de¬ 
feated  Linton  Stephens  for  congress  in  1857  and  served 
until  his  formal  resignation  on  January  23,  1861.  Al¬ 
though  a  plantation  owner,  he  bitterly  opposed  seces¬ 
sion  in  1861,  always  denying  the  legality  of  the  ordin¬ 
ance  of  secession.  Throughout  the  war  he  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  reconstructionist  and  a  Union  man.  Fielder 
states  that  Hill  was  an  “acknowledged  Union  man.” 
Hill  was  in  touch  with  General  W.  T.  Sherman  when 
that  general  attempted  to  detach  Georgia  from  the 
Confederacy  in  September,  1864,  and  during  the  Re¬ 
construction  period  he  went  over  to  the  Republican 
Party.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  old  Whig-Ameri- 
can  group  and  the  peace  party  in  Georgia  in  1863.*® 
Governor  Brown  immediately  pointed  out  that  Hill 
had  returned  from  congress  in  1861  with  mental  reser- 

89.  Letter  to  Aosoato  Kcntlemen  in  SoTttktm  Recorder,  June  2,  1888. 
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vations  and  that  he  had  never  admitted  that  the  seces¬ 
sion  ordinance  took  Georgia  out  of  the  Union.  More¬ 
over,  although  he  had  been  asked  to  state  his  position 
on  reconstruction,  he  had  at  that  time  refused  to  do  so. 
Brown  supposed  that  Hill  “relied  upon  the  failure  of 
the  Confederate  government  and  the  disaster  of  South¬ 
ern  arms  for  his  success,”  and  he  further  wrote  that 
the  movement  which  placed  Hill  in  the  campaign  was 
a  “bold”  one.<^  However,  in  a  later  query  from  G.  W. 
Adair,  J.  J.  Thrasher,  and  Mayor  Calhoun  of  Atlanta, 
Hill  specifically  stated  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  re- 

construction.^2 

There  was  a  large  loyal  element  in  Georgia  who 
could  support  neither  Brown  nor  Hill,  Brown  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  hostility  to  Confederate  policies  and  Hill 
on  account  of  his  reputed  reconstruction  tendencies. 
Timothy  M.  Furlow  was  the  choice  of  this  element  and 
was  the  final  answer,  if  there  was  an  answer,  to  the 
demand  for  a  “Davis”  man.  According  to  accounts. 
Colonel  Furlow  was  a  typical  ante-bellum  Southern 
gentleman.  He  was  wealthy  and  cultured  and  was 
known  as  a  liberal  patron  of  education,  his  income 
being  derived  from  extensive  plantations  around 
Americus  and  Anderson  in  Sumter  County.  Although 
highly  respected  and  influential  in  south  Georgia,  he 
was  not  widely  known  over  the  state.  As  a  delegate 
from  Sumter  County  he  cast  his  vote  for  secession  in 
1861.  When  the  war  came  he  entered  the  army  and 
eventually  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  a 
Sumter  County  battalion.^* 

Georgia  had  no  run-off  primary  at  that  time  and  in 
case  no  candidate  received  a  majority  vote  the  election 
was  made  in  the  general  assembly.  Mr.  Furlow  was 

41.  Brown  to  Stepheni,  Ausuat  22.  1868.  in  “Correapondenee  of  Toomba 
Stephens,  and  Cobb.”  627-628. 

42.  Letter  in  Southern  Roeorder,  September  2.  1868. 

48.  Sketches  of  Furiow  in  L.  L.  Knisbt,  Goorgia’t  Landmark*,  Memoir*,  and 
L*a*nd*,  L  987 :  Ayerjr.  Hi*tory  of  Georgia,  260-261 ;  Fielder.  Life  of  Brown, 
109. 
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brought  into  the  campaign  with  a  hope  of  throwing 
the  election  into  the  legislature  in  November,  1863.  It 
was  believed  that  he  would  get  enough  loyal  and  state- 
rights  Democratic  votes  to  prevent  Brown  from  receiv¬ 
ing  a  majority  over  him  and  Mr.  Hill.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  Brown’s  friends  were  aware  of  such  a 
contingency,  and  that  there  was  a  concerted  movement 
to  send  none  but  “Brown”  men  to  the  legislature.  Many 
of  Brown’s  militia  officers  stood  for  the  legislature,  and 
according  to  conservative  comments,  the  program  was 
to  reorganize  the  old  Breckinridge  party  and  to  send 
no  old  line  Whigs  or  Douglas  Democrats  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1863.^^ 

The  candidates  did  not  canvas  the  state  in  1863  and 
the  campaign  was  largely  a  campaign  against  Governor 
Brown.  The  attacks  of  the  conservative  press  were 
more  bitter  than  in  1861 ;  they  had  more  ammunition 
at  this  time.  Brown  was  assailed  on  every  vulnerable 
point.  He  was  charged  with  demagoguery,  personal 
aggrandizement,  bare-face  hypocrisy  in  religion,  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  disloyalty  to  the  Confederacy. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  as  in  1861,  Brown  made  it 
appear  that  he  was  “conscripted”  to  return  to  office, 
and  that  when  Brown  announced  that  he  would  not 
personally  seek  the  office  he  was  simply  coquetting 
with  the  public  for  a  “call  to  service.”  He  was  accused 
of  being  an  “oily  flatterer  of  the  masses”  and  of  ever 
trying  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  masses.  Brown’s 
friends  harped  on  the  idea  that  the  office  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  man  and  should  not  be  sought.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  Brown’s  enemies  that  such  argu¬ 
ment  gave  Brown  an  unfair  advantage  because  he  was 
already  “in.”<® 

Throughout  the  campaign  Brown  was  often  referred 
to  as  “Joseph  I.”,  and  his  opponents  struck  at  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  office  should  not  be  changed  in  time 


44.  Southern  Rteordt,  Anguit  25,  186S. 
46.  Ibid.,  Septonber  22,  1863. 
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of  war  and  that  the  incumbent  was  better  qualified 
than  anyone  else  for  governor.  Brown  was  accused  of 
overweening  egotism  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  held 
the  opinion  that  when  he  died,  all  knowledge  of 
government  would  cease.  To  him  was  credited  this 
syllogism:  in  time  of  evil  and  war,  the  state  should 
have  the  best  and  wisest  man  at  the  helm;  therefore 
Brown  should  continue  in  office.^* 

The  governor  was  charged  with  insincerity  in 
religion  and  dishonesty  in  administration.  A  query  was 
made  about  what  Brown  had  done  with  the  salt  and 
the  cotton  cards  which  the  legislature  had  voted  to 
obtain  and  to  sell  to  the  poor  at  low  prices.*’ 

The  “consolidationists”  and  “centralizers”  attacked 
Brown  for  his  factious  opposition  to  Confederate 
policies  and  for  his  endless  contention  over  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  state  rights.  He  was  flayed  for  keeping 
up  an  army  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  for  claim¬ 
ing  credit  of  keeping  the  invader  out  of  Georgia.  “One 
of  the  People”  wrote,  “We  want  action — harmonious, 
united  action,”  and  he  urged  the  people  to  elect  a  man 
who  would  support  rather  than  embarrass  the  Con¬ 
federate  administration.  He  pointed  out  that  a  vote  for 
Brown  would  be  a  vote  to  endorse  opposition  to  con¬ 
scription,  to  endorse  opposition  to  assuming  Georgia's 
quota  of  the  Confederate  bonded  indebtedness,  and  to 
endorse  the  governor’s  policy  of  protecting  sinecure 
militia  officers  from  conscription.*® 

“Randolph”  reviewed  the  claims  of  Governor  Brown 
for  re-election,  in  installments,  in  the  Southern  Recorder 
on  June  30  and  July  7,  1863.  He  said  Brown  was  not 
a  “military”  man  and  that  he  should  have  entrusted 
the  defense  of  Georgia  to  the  Confederacy.  A  bitter 
allusion  was  made  to  Brown’s  “pet”  militia  officers, 
and  he  recalled  Governor  Brown’s  unsuccessful  effort 

46.  Daily  Sun  (Colombut),  July  8,  1868. 

47.  Southern  Recorder,  jiHj  7,  1868. 

48.  Ibid.,  June  28,  1863. 
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to  keep  Captain  Bartow  from  carrying  arms  out  of  the 
state  in  1861.  Finally,  he  accused  Governor  Brown  of 
being  prejudiced  against  the  wealthy  and  of  “disagree¬ 
ing  with  everybody  on  everything.” 

The  results  of  the  election  showed  that  Governor 
Brown  was  more  firmly  entrenched  than  ever  in  the 
popular  imagination,  and  that  while  he  lost  some 
strength  in  north  Georgia,  he  had  made  more  than  a 
corresponding  gain  in  central  and  south  Georgia.  He 
polled  a  majority  of  8,312  votes  and  a  plurality  of 
17,336  over  the  second  candidate.  The  final  vote  as 
announced  by  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  Thomas  Hardeman,  president  of  the  senate, 
was:  Governor  Brown  35,558  votes,  Joshua  Y.  Hill 
18,222  votes,  and  Timothy  M.  Furlow  10,024  votes. 
Brown’s  majority  was  even  larger  in  the  army  vote, 
being  Brown  14,853,  Hill  5,789,  and  Furlow  3,148 
votes.^* 

Hill  carried  Appling,  Bartow,  Carroll,  Cherokee, 
Clayton,  Decatur,  Forsyth,  Gilmer,  Hall,  Haralson, 
Heard,  Henry,  Johnson,  Lumpkin,  Macon,  Milton, 
Montgomery,  Morgan,  Murray,  Paulding,  Pickens, 
Sumter,  Tatnall,  Taylor,  Towns,  Troup,  Webster,  and 
White  counties.  He  carried  his  home  county  (Morgan), 
Furlow’s  home  county  (Sumter),  and  Brown’s  home 
county  (Cherokee),  defeating  Brown  in  Cherokee  by 
a  vote  of  346  for  Hill  and  170  for  Brown.  Furlow 
carried  only  seven  counties;  namely,  Baldwin  (Mill- 
edgeville),  Bryan,  Butts,  Calhoun,  Muscogee,  Stewart, 
and  Talbot.  Brown  carried  all  the  other  counties. 

Hill’s  vote  of  one-fourth  of  the  total  was  regarded 
as  the  “peace”  strength  of  the  state,  but  while  he  polled 
his  greatest  vote  from  the  old  Union  element  in  the 


49.  Retonu  by  eountiet  in  Southern  Recorder,  November  17,  186S.  By  an  net 
of  December  14,  1861  Georgia  Soldier*  in  tbe  state  and  in  the  Confederate 
service  were  allowed  to  assemble  wherever  they  mixbt  be  and  vote  in 
Georgia  elections.  Commissioned  oflieers  condoet^  the  polls  and  made  re¬ 
turns  to  the  governor  and  to  the  legialatore.  Act*  of  the  Georgia  General 
Assemhlv,  1861.  p.  81. 
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mountainous  counties  of  the  North,  his  vote  was  by  no 
means  a  reconstruction  vote.  He  polled  the  tired-of- 
the-war  vote  plus  a  certain  conservative  vote.  B.  H. 
Hill,  though  of  no  family  relation,  supported  him  as 
did  many  old  Whigs  and  Americans.  The  Southern  Re¬ 
corder  stated  on  November  20,  after  the  election,  that 
Hill's  candidacy  was  an  effort  to  resuscitate  the  co- 
operationists  of  1861. 

Furlow’s  meager  vote  is  difficult  to  analyze.  He  car¬ 
ried  Baldwin  County  but  not  a  single  county  north  of 
the  captial.  The  larger  urban  centers  were  presumably 
the  loyal  centers,  yet  he  was  able  to  carry  only  one  of 
them.  He  carried  Muscogee  (Columbus)  County  but 
lost  Fulton  (Atlanta),  Richmond  (Augusta),  Bibb 
(Macon),  and  Chatham  (Savannah)  counties  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Brown.  It  is  obvious  that  Furlow  failed  to  carry 
the  full  strength  of  the  so-called  loyal  vote. 

The  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1865  was  in  the 
offing  when  the  war  closed,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
Brown  would  have  again  been  “conscripted”  for  the 
office.  Brown’s  arch  supporter,  the  Milledgeville  Con¬ 
federate  Union,  defied  the  friends  of  “monarchy”  and 
those  who  thought  ‘the  King  [Davis]  can  do  no  wrong’ 
to  bring  out  a  man  who  could  defeat  Governor  Brown. 
“Brown  is  our  man  for  Governor;  now  walk  out  your 
nag,”  was  the  bold  challenge.®® 


60.  Quoted  in  SotUhtrn  Reeordtr,  March  21.  1865. 


CALLING  THE  GEORGIA  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION  OF  1877 

By  Wm.  P.  Brandon 


Just  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  last 
century  one  perpetual  source  of  complaint  and  of  agi¬ 
tation  in  Georgia  politics  was  the  constitution  under 
which  the  state  was  then  living.  This  constitution 
written  in  1868  was  a  fairly  conservative  document, 
one  which  served  the  state  quite  adequately  for  a 
period  of  years.^  It  was  far  better  in  many  respects 
than  those  drawn  up  contemporaneously  in  several  of 
the  other  Southern  states, ^  and  was  certainly  no  worse 
than  that  of  a  neighboring  state  which  document  is 
still  in  force.*  Georgia  might  have  retained  the  Recon¬ 
struction  constitution  as  the  basis  of  her  government 
had  she  chosen  to  do  so  but  her  choice  was  otherwise.* 
This  constitution  undoubtedly  needed  some  amending 
but  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  if  it  should  have  been 
completely  replaced. 

There  were  grave  objections  to  certain  clauses  and 
provisions  contained  in  this  document,  clauses  and  pro¬ 
visions  which  were  anathema  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
Georgia’s  citizenry.  How  valid  these  objections  may 
have  been  is  to-day  a  matter  of  opinion  and  conjecture, 
but  certainly  they  existed  in  the  Seventies  whether 
valid  or  not.®  The  particular  items  which  drew  most 
of  the  criticism  were  the  “homestead  provision,”  the 
four  year  term  of  the  governor  and  his  wide  appointive 
power,  the  transference  of  the  capital  from  Milledge- 
ville  to  Atlanta,  and,  finally,  the  apparently  limitless 

1.  Vuh  W.  D.  Trammel,  Ca  Ira,  A  Novii  (Philadelphia,  1874)  t>a$tim.  Thia 
of  eonrae  la  a  work  of  fiction ;  however  It  la  a  (airly  accurate  picture  of 
Georgia  in  the  early  aeventiea.  Several  of  the  charactera  diacuaa  the  Conatl- 
tuftion  of  1868  at  varioua  timea. 

8.  E.  g..  South  Carolina. 

8.  Noi^  Carolina  atill  haa  her  Reconatruction  Conatitution. 

4.  A  careful  study  of  the  tvro  documents  has  led  the  present  student  to  regard 
the  choice  as  somewhat  unwise. 

6.  The  press  o(  the  period,  particularly  for  the  year  1876,  was  full  of  agitation 
of  the  subject.  It  was  possibly  the  most  widdy  discussed  matter  of  the  day. 
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lengths  to  which  the  state  might  go  in  matters  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  bonded  indebtedness.^ 

The  real  objection,  however,  was  probably  not  to 
the  document  itself  but  to  its  framers.’  One  writer 
baldly  states  that  the  principal  objection  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  its  carpet-bag  origin.®  In  the  course  of  a 
speech  before  the  state  legislature  in  January,  1876, 
Toombs  “declared  that  the  present  constitution  was  the 
work  of  negroes,  and  thieves,  and  was  not  designed  for 
honest  men.”®  A  few  months  later  a  candidate  for  the 
state  senate  uttered  the  following  pronunciamento : 
“I  regard  it  as  imperative  in  the  interest  and  honor  of 
our  state,  that  she  lose  no  time  in  obliterating  utterly 
the  miserable  de  facto  [sic]  constitution,  so  shamelessly 
foisted  upon  her  in  1868.  It  is  undeniable  that  it  was 
never  ‘ordained  and  established’  by  her  people  acting 
freely  through  her  legal  constituencies.  It  was  the  joint 
product  of  tyranny  from  without  and  fraud  within.”^® 
It  was  during  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
January  of  1876  that  the  agitation  for  a  constitutional 
convention  reached  its  high  water  mark.  During  the 
early  weeks  of  that  year  and  the  closing  months  of  the 
year  preceeding,  practically  all  the  important  papers 
of  the  state  and  a  majority  of  the  country  weeklies 
were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  from  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  convention  call.  There  was  some  opposition, 
of  course,  opposition  that  was  powerful,  influential,  and 
sagacious  out  of  proportion  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  its  numerical  strength.  The  spokesman  of  this 
opposition  was  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  almost  alone 
among  the  more  important  journals  in  opposing  the  call.“ 

6.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  Atlanta  Conttitntion  tor  1876  and  1876,  pattim. 

7.  Editorial  in  the  Ausnsta  Chronicle,  quoted  in  Savannah  Morning  Newt, 
January  8,  1876. 

8.  I.  W.  Avery,  Hittory  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1881),  528. 

9.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  January  26,  1876. 

10.  Letter  of  C.  P.  Crawford  of  Milledseville  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Newt, 
Ausust  3,  1876. 

11.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  February  6,  1876;  vide  alao  Atlanta  Conttitntion, 
September  1876  through  February  1876,  poeetm. 
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The  reasons  for  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Constitution  are  obscure.  The  paper  gave  no  explana¬ 
tion  that  seems  adequate  to  the  present  day  reader; 
rather  to  the  modern  student  it  appears  to  have  given  an 
excellent  “slack  wire  performance.”  It  would  seem  that  at 
this  particular  period  the  Constitution  rather  made  a 
habit  of  “straddling  the  fence”  on  important  issues,  as 
witness  the  following  comment  from  a  contemporary 
journal:  “The  Atlanta  Constitution  has  at  last  taken  a 
definite  stand  .  .  .  and  it  is  such  an  unusual  thing  for 
that  paper  to  take  a  decided  stand  that  the  editors  all 
feel  sore.  Sam  Small  says  he  feels  like  he  had  fallen 
through  a  railroad  bridge  and  struck  his  stomach  on  a 

scantling.”^2 

At  one  time  the  Constitution  predicated  its  opposition 
upon  expense  later  it  based  its  position  upon  a  con¬ 
tention  that  a  convention  would  endanger  party  har¬ 
mony  The  press  at  large  tended  to  regard  the  Atlanta 
paper  as  being  guided  by  purely  selfish  motives.  The 
Augusta  Chronicle  explained  the  opposition  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  actuated  by  a  fear  that  the  capital  would  be 
restored  to  Milledgeville  if  a  new  constitution  should 
be  written.^® 

One  of  the  smaller  papers  in  commenting  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  Atlanta  daily  took  occasion  to  direct 
some  good-natured  fun  at  that  journal  and  its  attempts 
to  justify  its  opposition.  After  stating  that  in  its  opinion 
a  new  constitution,  or  rather  a  convention  which  it  re¬ 
garded  as  synonymous,  would  enable  the  state  to  save 
money  this  paper  went  on  to  say,  “But  the  Constitution 
does  not  wish  the  State  to  save  money.  He  [the  editor 
of  the  Constitution^  wishes  a  large  amount  collected  and 
spent  in  Atlanta.  This  is  what  ails  the  editor  of  the  Con- 

12.  The  Savannah  Morning  Now,  February  11,  1876. 

15.  Ibid.,  January  29,  1876  quoting  the  MiUedgevUle  Roeordor,  no  date  for  the 
latter  given. 

14.  Ibid.;  vido  alao  editorial  of  the  Augusta  CkronieU  quoted  without  date  in 
Morning  Noun  January  22,  1876. 

16.  Editorial  of  the  Augusta  ChronMo,  quoted  tbuL,  January  22,  1876. 
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stitution.  He  fears  if  a  convention  is  held  the  people  will 
move  the  State  Treasury  from  Atlanta  to  a  place  where 
the  money  can  be  kept  in  safety.  Ever  since  the  Treas¬ 
ury  has  been  in  Atlanta,  the  Treasury  has  been  in  a 
leaky  condition,  and  the  people  are  becoming  tired  of 
being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Atlanta,  and  for  this 
reason  if  no  other,  we  believe  they  will  insist  upon  a 
call  of  a  convention  that  the  Treasury  of  the  State  may 
be  in  a  safe  place.”^® 

In  January  of  1876  the  Constitution  seems  to  have 
realized  that  the  proponents  of  a  convention  were  in 
a  decided  majority,  and  that  it  might  be  wise  to  take 
a  slightly  different  position.  In  that  month  the  paper 
began  to  talk  of  holding  a  convention  a  year  or  two 
later,  but  it  demanded  a  referendum  vote  to  determine 
definitely  whether  a  convention  should  be  held  or  not. 
The  Atlanta  oracle  at  about  the  same  time  made  its 
final  plea  of  opposition  on  grounds  of  expediency  and 
party  harmony,  holding  that  wisdom  dictated  postpone¬ 
ment  until  after  the  election  of  1876  in  order  “not  to 
complicate  our  politics.”^’  This  change  of  front  in¬ 
spired  a  number  of  vigorously  sarcastic  comments  from 
the  press  at  large.  The  following  from  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organs  in  the  state — a  paper  which  had  been 
particularly  insistent  in  demanding  a  new  constitution 
— is  tjrpical:  “The  Atlanta  Constitution  is  in  favor  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention  next  year,  or  the  year  after. 
Such  kindness  as  this  ought  to  be  remembered  by  the 
people.  Last  year  the  present  Constitution  was  good 
enough  for  anybody.’’*® 

The  Constitution  of  course  was  not  alone  in  its  op¬ 
position  to  a  convention — rather  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  spokesman  of  all  those  who  held  similar  views.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  accurately  who  the 

16.  The  MilledsevUle  Recorder  quoted  in  Savannah  Morning  Newe,  January  29. 
1876.  The  Recorder  of  covirse  had  an  axe  to  ffrind  aa  it  vas  particularly 
eatter  to  have  the  capital  restored  to  Milledseville. 

17.  Savannah  Morning  Netoe,  Fehmary  6,  1876. 

18.  Ibid.,  January  27,  1876. 
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actual  opponents  were  in  1876,  and  how  strong  they 
were  numerically.  They  were  successful  in  postponing 
action  until  1877  and  in  securing  a  referendum,  but  they 
could  not  prevent  the  call.  It  seems  probable  at  least 
that  one  of  the  strongest  proponents  of  a  convention 
did  as  much  as  any  other  one  man  to  prevent  its  call 
by  the  Legislature  of  1876.  In  his  speech  of  January 
twenty-fifth,  Toombs  was  wandering,  impolitic,  and 
violent.  So  intemperate  was  he  that  the  Atlanta  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  reported  to  his 
paper  the  next  day :  “he  [Toombs]  has  killed  the  con¬ 
vention  movement  by  his  imprudent  utterances.”**  A 
short  time  later  Cordon  in  a  speech  in  Atlanta  cited 
fears  of  negro  disfranchisement  created  in  the  North 
by  Toombs’  speech.  He  said  that  it  had  given  political 
ammunition  to  the  Republican  Party  outside  the 
South.2®  Finally  A.  O.  Bacon  went  so  far  as  to  introduce 
and  obtain  unanimous  passage  of  a  resolution  acknow¬ 
ledging  negro  sufferage  as  a  permanent  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  and  announcing  that  Georgia  had  no 
intention  of  departing  therefrom.**  It  would  seem  from 
these  facts  to  be  a  justifiable  conclusion  that  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  action  was  influenced  by  Toombs’  speech, 
for  it  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  legislative 
leaders  felt  that  wisdom  demanded  that  time  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  counteract  its  ill  effects.  The  plea  of  the 
Constitution  that  party  harmony  was  endangered  was 
also  probably  influential. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  difficult — in  fact  well-nigh 
impossible — ^to  determine  the  exact  strength  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  party;  and  it  is  likewise  a  practical  impossibility 
to  determine  its  personnel.  The  reason  for  this  state  of 
affairs  was  that,  except  for  the  expressions  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  it  was  largely  inarticulate.  A  few  of  the 
country  weeklies  at  one  time  or  another  opposed  the 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  Ibid.,  February  15,  1876,  Gordon  spoke  the  day  before. 

21.  Ibid.,  February  16.  1876. 
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idea  of  a  convention,  but  by  the  end  of  February*  1876 
most  of  them  had  reversed  themselves.  If  a  judgment 
may  be  hazzarded  from  the  little  available  evidence  it 
seems  that  a  large  part  of  this  type  of  opposition  was 
dictated  by  fear — by  a  feeling  that  the  safest  course 
was  to  leave  well  enough  alone.  Many  of  this  group 
when  they  did  adopt  a  new  position  did  so,  as  one  of 
them  expressed  it,  “in  fear  and  trembling.”22 

It  is  probable  that  the  change  among  the  country 
editors  was  ultimately  induced  by  the  homestead  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  existing  constitution.  This  clause  was 
more  heartily  condemned  by  the  rural  editors  than  by 
their  possibly  more  influential  city  brethren.  One  of 
the  former  stated  in  the  strongest  of  terms  that  this 
provision,  put  into  the  constitution  of  1868  to  attract 
the  support  of  the  debtor  class,  he  said,  was  doing  away 
with  “common  honesty  and  the  obligation  of  con- 
tract.”23  One  of  the  group  who  “in  fear  and  trembling” 
changed  his  position  said  that  he  did  so  “solely  upon 
the  grounds  that  a  change  in  the  homestead  is  imper¬ 
atively  demanded.  As  it  now  stands  few  are  benefited, 
and  the  mass  of  the  producing  class  are  paralyzed  by 
it  as  they  have  no  basis  of  credit.”^^ 

The  city  editors,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  em¬ 
phasize  in  their  demands  for  a  new  constitution  other 
objections  to  the  existing  document.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  them  stated  the  case  in  a  strong  editorial  on  the 
subject  in  part  as  follows:  “The  patronage  of  the 
Governor  is  too  extended,  we  should  have  the  privilege 
of  electing  our  Judges,  Solicitors,  Notaries  public,  etc. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  convention  are  numerous 
as  but  little  legislation  that  can  benefit  the  people  can 

22.  E^ditorial  in  the  Dahlonega  Siflmol,  quoted  in  the  Savannah  Morning  ATmm, 
January  12.  1876. 

28.  The  Gainesville  Eaglo,  quoted  in  the  Savannah  Morning  News.  January 
10,  1876. 

24.  The  Dahlonesa  Signal,  quoted  loe.  eit. 
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be  affected  under  the  present  constitution.  The  home¬ 
stead  is  altogether  a  secondary  consideration.”*® 

It  seems  likely  that  the  country  editors  thus  differed 
from  their  city  contemporaries  because  they  were  near¬ 
er  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  hence  in  a  better  position 
to  observe  the  damage  done  to  local  enterprise  and 
individual  credit  by  a  lax  and  ill-advised  homestead 
provision.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  country  papers 
had  themselves  experienced  the  loss  which  resulted 
when  the  homestead  clause  reduced  the  assets  of  one 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  its  exemptions.  The  city 
editors,  it  is  likely,  had  not  thus  suffered  to  any  mark¬ 
ed  degree.** 

Despite  this  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  smaller  papers  in  late  1875  and  early  1876 
and  the  face-about  of  the  Constitution  at  the  same  time,*’ 
there  were  still  those  opposed  to  the  holding  of  a  con¬ 
vention.  The  group,  or  groups,  holding  these  views  kept 
themselves  pretty  well  under  cover,  however.  So  far  as 
at  present  appears,  they  must,  after  January,  1876,  have 
used  almost  entirely  personal  and  sub  rosa  tactics  in 
their  fight  upon  a  convention  call;  they  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  hiding. their  trail  unusually  well — so  well  in 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  it  accurately  at  the 
present  time.  One  group,  however,  was  exceptional  in 
that  it  came  out  openly  in  opposition,  but  as  it  was  the 
remnants  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  state  it  had 
little  or  no  influence  with  the  mass  of  the  voters.  It  is, 
in  fact,  most  probable  that  the  Republican  opposition 

26.  Editorial  of  the  Ausuata  Chronicl*,  quoted  in  Savannah  Morning  Nowt, 
September  2,  1876. 

26.  There  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  statistics  on  this  subject.  The  present 
student  U  decidedly  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  small  debtor  of  the  rural 
resions  is  much  more  likdy  to  take  advantage  of  a  homestead  provision  than 
is  the  more  systematic  business  man — large  or  small— of  the  cities.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  personal  observation  of  the  existing  bankruptcy  law,  and 
on  conversations  with  business  men  of  the  present  day  who  report  that 
bankruptcies  are  far  more  prevalent  in  rural  than  in  urban  regions.  The 
statement  is  merely  that  of  an  opinion  which  may  serve  as  a  possible  ex> 
planation  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  text,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  in  no  way 
reflecting  upon  the  honesty  or  methods  of  any  group. 

27.  Vide  supra,  192. 
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had  an  effect  opposite  from  that  intended.^s  The  Re¬ 
publican  position  was  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
drawn  up  in  a  party  meeting  in  Atlanta  on  February 
fourth;^  commenting  upon  which  one  observer  said, 
“The  radical  machinery  in  all  parts  of  the  state  is  to 
be  oiled  up  immediately  and  set  in  motion.  The  negroes 
are  to  be  rallied  on  the  ground  that  unless  they  defeat 
this  measure  they  will  be  disfranchised  by  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  poor  whites  will  have  their  pockets, 
their  homesteads,  and  their  prejudices  appealed  to  in 
order  to  rally  them  against  the  Democracy.”*®  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  resolutions  the  Republican  State  Con¬ 
vention  meeting  in  Macon  several  months  later  adopt¬ 
ed  a  plank  opposing  a  constitutional  convention.*^ 

Just  why  the  Republicans  opposed  a  convention  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  possible  that  they  feared  that  a 
way  might  be  found  to  obstruct  their  future  activity; 
but  it  seems  most  probable  that  inasmuch  as  the  ex¬ 
isting  document  was  a  Republican  product  they  felt 
bound  by  ties  of  party  loyalty  to  support  it  in  the  face  of 
all  opposition.  The  methods  chosen  in  their  Atlanta 
meeting  to  make  their  opposition  felt  were  the  obvious 
ones — an  appeal  to  the  mob  based  on  an  appeal  to  the 
pocket,  and  one  to  the  negro  on  grounds  of  probable 
political  discrimination.  They  could  have  found  more 
dignified  methods.  Arguments  might  well  have  been 
based  upon  the  high  quality  of  the  constitution  of  1868, 
but  such  appeals  would  have  been  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  to  the  emotions  of  the  voters.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  such  dignified  means  would  not  serve 

28.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  men  in  Georgria  in  the  seyenties  argued 

something  as  follows:  “Well,  if  those  d _ Radicals  are  against  it  I’m  for 

it.”  The  present  student  heard  this  statement  used  by  an  elderly  man  to 
explain  his  support  of  a  measure  in  Congress — concerning  whi^  he  ad> 
mitted  his  absolute  ignorance — a  measure  opposed  by  the  Republican  Party. 

29.  Atlanta  Constitution,  February  6,  1876. 

80.  The  Atlanta  Correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Momma  Ntujt  in  that  paper 
of  February  7,  1876;  ef.,  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  reported  in  Atlanta 
Constitution,  February  6,  1876. 

81.  Savannah  Momma  Notes,  August  17,  1876;  ef.,  Macon  Telegraph  and 
Messenger,  August  16,  1876. 
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the  turn  of  the  Republicans  for  it  was  only  the  ignorant 
that  they  could  hope  to  attract. 

The  others  who  opposed  the  movement  were  not  so 
open.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  fairly  strong  numeri¬ 
cally,  but  to  ascertain  who  they  were,  or  where  they 
were  located  is  almost  impossible.  The  city  of  Atlanta 
seems  to  have  been  their  stronghold  and  center,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  the  general  disapproval  which  the 
transfer  of  the  capital  to  that  city  had  aroused.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  real  explanation  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  Atlanta  lay  in  a  fear  that  the  state  government 
would  be  restored  to  its  former  seat.  This  is  the  same 
fear  that  the  press  at  large  believed  actuated  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution.*^ 

In  addition  to  this  somewhat  localized  opposition 
there  were  opponents  of  the  proposal  elsewhere.  It  is 
possible  that  most  of  this  opposition  was  the  work  of 
a  small  group  who  were  for  one  reason  or  another 
personally  opposed  to  a  change  in  constitutions,  and  who 
appealed  to  the  mob  to  aid  them  in  their  fight,  employ¬ 
ing  the  usual  appeals  to  emotions  and  class  prejudice 
to  enlist  the  needed  support.  By  1876  it  would  seem 
that  at  least  part  of  this  group  were  prepared  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  spokesman,  the  Constitution,  and 
substitute  a  plea  for  postponement  for  a  purely  ob¬ 
structionist  policy.  Those  who  thus  changed  defended 
their  new  policy  on  grounds  of  political  expediency 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  situation.  One  paper 
spoke  of  this  shift  of  base,  and  recognized  it  as  some 
advance,  but  said:  “Let  it  be  remembered  and  well 
understood  that  those  who  plead  these  flimsy  excuses 
for  procrastination  are  afraid  to  trust  the  people  to 
make  a  constitution,  or  have  some  interior  [sic.  ulterior?] 
plans  which  they  are  afraid  will  be  defeated  by  a  con¬ 
vention.”** 

82.  Vide  lupra,  191. 

88.  The  Atheni  IfateAman,  quoted  in  the  Saeannah  Homing  Sow*.  January 
29.  1876. 
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Another  paper  in  referring  to  the  opposition  said 
that  it  consisted  of  the  “Atlanta  group  of  speculators, 
gamblers  and  lobbyists  .  .  .  [because]  they  fear  the 
capital  will  be  carried  back  to  Milledgeville,  where 
they  will  not  have  so  good  a  chance  to  ply  their  trades. 
Most  of  the  office  holders  .  .  .  for  fear  their  term  of 
office  will  be  shortened.  Those  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  who  go  to  Atlanta  for  a  spree  .  .  .  for  fear  if 
the  number  of  legislators  should  be  reduced  they  will 
not  be  re-elected.”®^  It  then  adds  that  when  the  test 
finally  comes  most  of  the  “office  seekers  will  straddle 
the  fence  for  fear  of  the  Atlanta  ring.”*® 

Yet  another  paper  in  commenting  on  the  opposition 
said :  “The  number  of  those  among  the  people  who  do 
not  want  a  convention  at  any  time,  or  for  any  purpose 
is  large,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  Radical  party. 
Democrats,  with  selfish  purposes  in  view  strenuously 
oppose  the  movement,  and  will  accept  no  amendment 
or  compromise.”®* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  opponents  of  a  convention 
made  the  usual  appeals  of  the  demagogue.  Their  most 
telling  argument  seems  to  have  been  in  connection  with 
the  homestead,  and  they  seem  in  this  instance  to  have 
stolen  some  of  the  “thunder”  of  the  Republicans.  How 
effective  this  plea  was  may  not  be  judged  with  accur¬ 
acy;  however  it  appears  to  have  had  some  effect  for 
one  of  the  strong  papers  of  the  state  commented  editori¬ 
ally  that  “those  who  oppose  a  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  are  making  an  effort  to  show  that  the  object  .  .  . 
will  be  to  annul  and  take  away  a  man’s  homestead, 
after  he  has  applied  and  it  had  been  granted  him. 
There  has  certainly  never  been  a  greater  fallacy  pre¬ 
sented  in  opposition  to  a  convention.  The  convention 

84.  The  MUledtreville  Union,  quoted  in  the  Snvannnh  Morning  Now,  January 
6,  1876. 

85.  Ibid. 

86.  The  Savannah  Morning  N»w$,  February  10,  1876. 
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could  not  if  it  desired,  take  away  a  homestead  [already 
granted]  ....  [If  the]  homestead  question  is  touched  on 
at  all,  it  will  not  be  with  a  view  to  interfering  with 
those  already  granted,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  the  homestead  will  be  touched  at  all  by  the 
convention,  though  a  reduction  of  the  present  amount 
would  prove  beneficial  to  both  Debtor  and  Creditor, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  for  good  in  restoring  con¬ 
fidence  among  the  people.”®'' 

When  the  legislature  met  in  January,  1876  it  was 
quite  well  understood  that  the  proponents  of  a  new 
constitution  would  seek  to  obtain  a  convention  call  from 
that  body.  On  January  fourteenth,  A.  D.  Candler  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  “to  authorize  and  require  the  Governor 
...  to  call  a  convention  of  the  people  ...  to  revise  the 
State  Constitution.”*®  The  day  following  a  second  bill 
was  introduced  which  provided  for  a  referendum  upon 
the  proposal.*®  Both  these  bills  were  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  nine,  one  member  from  each  con¬ 
gressional  district,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Candler.^® 
The  Candler  bill,  unlike  its  fellow,  received  a 
degree  of  recognition  in  the  press  of  the  state.  Most 
of  the  reaction  was  distinctly  unfavorable,  the  criticism, 
however,  being  leveled  at  the  drafting  of  the  bill  rather 
than  at  the  principle  involved.^^  Inasmuch  as  the  bill 
authorized  the  calling  of  a  convention  by  the  governor 
it  was  somewhat  generally  regarded  as  unconstitutional 
for  many  observers  argued  such  authority  transcended 
the  governor’s  powers.^*  Another  objection  to  the  bill 
was  its  use  of  the  term  “to  revise.”  The  pro-conven- 
tionists  held  this  to  be  inadequate,  they  desired  the 

87.  The  Ausuita  Chronicle,  quoted  in  the  Savannah  Homing  Netee,  September 
2.  1876. 

88.  Journal  of  the  Houee  of  Repreeentativee  of  Georgia  1879,  p.  41,  January 
14,  1876.  Hereafter  cited  simply  as  Houee  Journal, 

89.  Ibid.,  66,  January  16,  1876. 

40.  /bid.,  41  and  66,  January  14  and  16,  1876. 

41.  Editorial  of  the  Augusta  Ckronide,  quoted  and  concurred  in  by  the  Savan¬ 
nah  Morning  Newt,  January  18,  1876. 

42.  Ibid. 
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convention  to  be  authorized,  if  not  actually  instructed, 
to  create  a  whole  new  constitution.** 

The  Candler  Committee  reported  on  January  twen¬ 
ty-second,  offering  to  the  House  a  substitute  measure 
to  replace  both  bills.**  A  minority  of  two  protested 
the  measure  saying  “that  the  holding  of  said  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  is  unwise,  inexpedient,  and  must  of 
necessity  result  in  untold  injury  to  our  State  and 
people.”*® 

The  House  began  what  appears  from  the  Journal  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  heated  debate  on  January  twen¬ 
ty-seventh;*®  and  after  adopting  two  amendments,  one 
of  which  set  the  time  of  the  convention  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  rather  than  the  current  one,*’  passed  the  meas¬ 
ure  by  an  overwhelming  majority  on  January  twenty- 
ninth.**  Two  days  later  reconsideration  was  refused 
by  a  vote  of  almost  two  to  one.*® 

In  the  Senate  the  House  bill  was  given  short  shrift, 
a  substitute  measure  being  passed  by  that  body  about 
the  middle  of  February,®®  in  which  substitute  the  House 
refused  to  concur. ®i  The  conference  committee  which 
then  handled  the  matter  rendered  its  report  a  few  days 
later  saying  that  “after  having  maturely  considered 
said  bill  and  substitute  and  being  unable  to  agree  upon 
either  we  respectfully  recommend  that  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  be  indefinitely  postponed.”®* 

Although  thus  suffering  a  check  in  1876  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  convention  were  by  no  means  ready  to 
give  up.  The  press  of  the  state  during  the  months  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  elections  of  1876  kept  the  question  always 

48.  Ihid.;  vid»  also  editorial  opinion  of  the  Buena  Vista  Arffut  quoted  in  the 
Savannah  Morning  Noio»,  January  27,  1876  arguinK  that  the  state  needed 
a  new  constitution,  not  merely  a  revls^  old  one. 

44.  Honto  Journal,  pp.  168-69,  January  22,  1876. 

46.  Ibid. 

46.  Ibid.,  219  et  aoQ.  January  27  to  29,  1876. 

47.  Ibid.,  221,  January  29,  1876. 

48.  Ibid.,  222-28.  The  vote  was  117  to  27. 

49.  Ibid.,  224-26,  January  81,  1876.  The  aeutal  vote  was  42  to  82  against 
reeonsideration. 

60.  Senate  Journal,  1$79,  pp.  288-84,  Fd>mary  12,  1876 

61.  Home  Journal,  660,  February  22,  1876. 

62.  Ibid.,  691-92,  February  28,  1876. 
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before  the  people.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  articles  and  editorials  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  subject,  but  those  written  were  timely  and 
thoughtful  and  served  to  keep  the  issue  alive.  The 
probable  explanation  of  what  may  have  seemed  a 
lessening  interest  is  that  the  press  and  public  were,  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1876,  more  concerned  with 
national  than  with  purely  domestic  affairs.  If  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lessening  of  interest  it  was  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real  for  the  question  of  a  convention  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  debated  in  all  quarters.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  a  number  of  papers  formerly  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  changed  their  ideas.  One  of  these,  a  well  and 
ably  edited  country  weekly,  explained  its  change  in 
what  may  be  regarded  as  an  editorial  typical  of  the 
time  and  sentiment.  It  said,  “The  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  should  be  the  all  absorbing  question  at  this 
time.  Let  the  people  calmly  and  thoroughly  discuss  it 
that  our  Legislature  may  know  our  wishes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  The  taxpayers  of  the  country  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  and  it  is  for  them  to  say  whether  or  not  .  .  . 
they  should  demand  ...  in  our  constitution  such  clauses 
as  will  forever  protect  our  social  and  material  inter¬ 
ests.  We  have  hitherto,  through  policy’s  sake,  advised 
against  the  calling  of  a  convention.  .  .  .  But  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  be  elected  next  month  can  call  a  convention 
next  year  without  any  danger  to  our  interests.  A  new 
constitution  can  be  framed  and  submitted  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  then  when  wisdom  and  statesmanship  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  framing  it .  . .  will  prove  a  splendid  financial 
investment.  One  single  change  .  .  .  will  save  enough 
.  .  .  money  the  first  year  to  defray  all  expenses  of  a 
convention  and  will  annually  save  over  50  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  .  .  .  One  session  of  the  legislature  every  two  years 
would  be  quite  enough,  and,  without  any  other  reform, 
would  save  to  us  in  ten  years  half  a  million  dollars. . . . 
We  also  want  to  see  the  number  of  judicial  circuits  re- 
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duced  so  that  our  Superior  Court  Judges  will  have 
enough  work  to  keep  them  busy.  ...  We  want  the 
homestead  law  revised. ...  We  want  to  see  a  . . .  clause 
anouncing  the  death  and  burial  of  the  illegally  issued 
Bulloch  bonds  with  another  clause  ...  to  forever  pre¬ 
vent  the  granting  of  state  aid  to  any  corporation.”®* 
With  such  saneness  of  view  and  tone  in  the  articles 
which  appeared  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1876 
it  was  of  course  clear  that  the  matter  of  a  convention 
would  be  one  of  the  leading  issues  in  the  Legislature 
of  1877.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
January,  1877  Candler  introduced  a  convention  bill  into 
the  House.®*  After  some  debate  and  amendment  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  which  recommended  pass¬ 
age,®®  the  House  took  up  the  measure  and  further  de¬ 
bated  it  for  two  days  making  a  few  verbal  amend¬ 
ments.®®  That  body  finally  passed  the  amended  bill 
January  thirtieth  by  an  almost  three  to  one  vote,  and 
the  bill  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Senate.®’ 

In  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature  where  a  con¬ 
vention  bill  had  been  introduced®*  and  referred,®*  the 
House  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
which  recommended  passage  on  February  eighth.®*  An 
amendment  was  offered  from  the  fioor  by  W.  H.  Felton 
which  provided  for  a  referendum  vote  at  the  same  time 
that  delegates  to  the  convention  were  elected.®^  After 
being  once  defeated  by  the  vote  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate®*  this  amendment  was  adopted  on  reconsider¬ 
ation,  and  the  bill  formally  passed.®* 

68.  The  Lumpkin  Independent,  quoted  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Netoe,  Septem* 
her  6.  1876. 

64.  Houee  Journal,  1877,  p.  83,  January  16,  1877. 

66.  Ibid.,  224,  January  27,  1877. 

66.  Ibid.,  244-66,  January  29  and  80,  1877,  paeeim. 

67.  Ibid.,  266,  January  80,  1877 :  the  vote  was  100  to  88. 

68.  Senate  Journal,  1877,  p.  48,  January  12,  1877. 

69.  Ibid.,  46,  1877 :  this  bill  was  later  withdrawn  after  the  Candler  bill  bad 
been  pass^  /bid.,  814,  February  24,  1877. 

60.  Ibid.,  222,  February  8,  1877. 

61.  /bid.,  228-24,  February  8,  1877. 
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68.  Ibid.,  227-28,  February  9,  1877. 
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Back  in  the  House  the  bill  was  further  amended  by 
a  provision  which  would  require  each  voter  in  the 
referendum  to  endorse  his  ballot  in  such  a  way  as  to 
express  his  choice  between  Atlanta  and  Milledgeville 
as  the  State  capital.*^  The  Senate  refused  to  concur  in 
the  House  amendment®®  and  the  latter  eventually  with¬ 
drew  it.®® 

The  period  between  the  enactment  of  the  law  call¬ 
ing  the  convention  and  the  referendum  election  was 
one  of  rather  intense  but  very  quiet  activity  by  both 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  measure.®’  The 
result  of  the  referendum  was  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion  as  one  of  the  Executive  Secretaries  pointed 
out,  saying,  “the  calling  of  a  convention  depends  upon 
a  popular  vote,  and  there  is  considerable  opposition 
developing.”®* 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  election  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  and  the  referendum  vote  upon  holding  a  con¬ 
vention  was  held  early  in  June.  The  voting  in  this 
election  was  comparatively  light,  but  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  favored  the  convention  to  make  it  an  assured  fact.®* 
On  the  twenty-third  of  June  Governor  Colquitt  issued 
his  proclamation  announcing  the  result  of  the  referen¬ 
dum  and  ordering  the  delegates  to  assemble  at  the 
capital  on  July  the  eleventh.’®  With  this  proclamation 
the  death  knell  of  the  Reconstruction  or  Radical  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1868  was  sounded. 

64.  Haute  Journal,  1877,  pp.  482.84,  February  12,  1877, 

66.  Senate  Journal,  1877,  p.  864,  February  17,  1877. 

66.  Haute  Journal,  1877,  pp.  630-81,  February  19.  1877. 

67.  Vide  The  Atlanta  Conttitution  and  the  Savannah  Morning  Neuit,  February 
to  June,  1877,  paitim. 

68.  Letter  Books  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Department,  (Me.)  1877-78, 
pp.  78-78A.  L  W.  Avery,  See.  Ex.  Dept.,  to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Glenn,  March  28. 
1877. 

69.  The  vote  was  48.181  for  and  89,067  against  a  convention,  with  no  returns 
from  two  counties  aeeordins  to  the  otBcial  record  in  Executive  Minutes  (Me.) 
1877,  p.  211,  June  28.  1877. 

70.  Governor  Colquitt’s  proclamation.  Ibid. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  DEPRESSION 
By  Dorothy  Orr 

Georgia,  the  youngest  of  the  original  thirteen  states, 
must  celebrate  her  two  hundredth  birthday  in  the 
depths  of  depression.  There  are  many  who  are  seeking 
the  cause  of  economic  disaster  with  a  view  to  finding 
the  remedy.  Some  believe  that  failure  to  manage  the 
financial  situation  has  come  through  a  misconception 
of  values,  that  material  advantages  and  profit-seeking 
enterprises  have  been  hysterically  sought  after  and 
devices  bringing  immediate  though  uncertain  gain 
have  taken  precedence  over  enterprises  where  the 
profit,  though  more  secure,  could  be  received  only  after 
a  period  of  waiting.  To  bring  about  a  change  of  think¬ 
ing,  a  readjustment  of  values,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
repetition  of  like  catastrophes  in  the  future  seems  de¬ 
sirable.  Obviously  such  guidance  can  be  directed  best 
through  the  channels  of  education.  Schools  are  not 
only  the  chief  avenue  of  enlightenment  for  the  coming 
generation  but  a  possible  aid  in  escaping  from  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  future  crises.  Yet  in  times  of  adversity,  the 
schools  are  one  of  the  first  agencies  concerning  which 
retrenchment  is  advocated.  School  funds  are  the  first 
to  be  curtailed.  That  this  short-sighted  policy  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  sometime  can  be  shown  by  an  inspection  of 
Georgia's  educational  history.  Such  an  examination  is 
of  general  significance  in  that  it  typifies  conditions 
which  have  existed  in  many  of  the  states,  particular¬ 
ly  in  those  of  the  South.  A  consideration  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  elementary  education  seems  pertinent  as  it 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  educational  structure. 

The  theory  of  the  equality  of  public  educational  op¬ 
portunity,  now  generally  accepted  in  the  state,  was  a 
bone  of  contention  for  one  hundred  forty  years.  The 
struggle  then,  as  now,  was  waged  between  the  forces 
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of  vested  privilege  and  conservatism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  democracy  and  liberalism  on  the  other. 
As  the  economic  pendulum  swung  from  depression  to 
prosperity,  so  did  the  opposing  social  forces  strive  for 
dominance — liberalism’s  opportunity  coming  at  times 
of  prosperity  and  conservatism  assuming  mastery  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  financial  collapse.  Because  schools  were 
regarded  as  necessities  for  the  rich  and  as  luxuries 
for  the  poor,  in  troublous  times,  appropriations  dropped 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point  and,  in  the  periods  of  ex¬ 
pansion  that  followed,  rose  again.  It  was  probably 
more  than  a  coincidence  that,  after  a  rise  in  cotton 
values  in  1820,  there  was  a  movement  to  promote 
common  schools  in  1822.  Following  an  increase  in 
cotton  prices  in  1836,  another  such  movement  occurred. 
In  1856,  cotton  went  higher  than  it  had  gone  since 
1841,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  counties  of  the  state 
were  granted  the  privilege  of  setting  up  common 
schools  in  1858.  The  lowest  point  in  appropriations 
from  1790  to  1860  was  reached  in  1842  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  deflation  in  cotton  prices.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  common  school  rose  and  fell 
with  the  economic  fluctuations  of  the  period.  These 
cycles  of  depression  and  prosperity  occurred  at  some¬ 
what  regular  intervals,  and,  because  of  the  financial 
ineptitude  of  their  forebears,  the  children  of  depression 
were  as  regularly  deprived  of  their  just  educational 
opportunities.  Since  1822  there  have  been  fifteen  major 
cycles,  each  including  prosperity,  expansion,  financial 
strain,  crisis  (often  accompanied  by  panic),  and  slow 
recovery.  Each  of  these  depressions  left  its  mark  upon 
the  schools  of  the  period.  One  had  a  profound  and 
lasting  effect  upon  educational  effort  in  Georgia.  It 
may  be  cited  as  an  outstanding  illustration  of  the 
hazards  attendant  upon  cutting  school  appropriations. 

The  eighteen  years  preceding  1837  were  devoted  to 
internal  improvements — ^the  beginning  of  railroad 
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building,  and,  particularly,  speculation  in  lands  with  a 
decided  mania  for  establishing  banks.  Money  was 
easy  to  obtain.  Planters  endorsed  notes  for  each  other 
and  banks  freely  discounted  them.  Political  favorites 
secured  at  the  Central  Bank  of  Georgia  almost  un¬ 
limited  credit.  Some  farmers  succeeded  in  buying  new 
lands  for  one  or  two  dollars  and  in  paying  for  them 
with  their  first  cotton  crop.  Carried  away  by  wild 
rumors  of  get-rich-quick  schemes,  men’s  fancies  soared 
and  the  wildest  plans  were  embraced  with  the  most 
childish  credulity.  Silk  culture,  which  had  proved  a 
failure  one  hundred  years  before,  was  fevived;  large 
sums  were  invested  in  mulberry  trees.  The  apparent 
prosperity  of  the  ’thirties  had  brought  on  an  orgy  of 
speculation. 

Somewhat  earlier  the  same  type  of  inflation  had  ex¬ 
isted  in  England.  Many  private  banks  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  there.  Suddenly  a  general  distrust  of  the  stabili¬ 
ty  of  the  country  banks  was  felt.  There  was  a  run 
on  them;  they,  in  turn,  demanded  payment  of  obliga¬ 
tions  due  them.  They  suspended  and  the  larger  banks 
in  America  followed  their  example ;  there  was  a  fear¬ 
ful  financial  collapse.  Insurance  companies,  mining 
companies,  and  manufacturing  companies  failed. 
Cotton,  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  in  January,  1837,  was 
seven  and  a  half  cents  in  1839.  By  1842,  it  had  droi)- 
ped  to  seven  and  sometimes  four  cents,  and  poor  grades 
as  low  as  three  cents  a  pound.  In  May,  1837,  every 
bank  in  Georgia,  except  two,  had  suspended  specie 
payment.  The  treasury  of  the  state  was  empty;  its 
credit  was  almost  worthless.  The  period  from  1837 
to  1843  was  known  for  a  long  time  as  that  of  “the 
great  depression.’’ 

Education’s  opportunity,  which  had  unfolded  as  the 
cotton  prices  increased  from  1815  to  1837,  was  prompt¬ 
ly  closed.  During  the  years  preceding  the  panic  there 
had  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of 
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academies  in  the  state.  The  people  had  also  provided 
a  poor  school  fund  to  take  care  of  the  indigent.  By 
means  of  this  money,  the  state  paid  tuition  in  some 
academy  or  old  field  school  for  the  children  of  those 
unable  to  pay.  In  1837,  encouraged  by  the  reecipt  of 
a  part  of  the  surplus  fund  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  United  States  treasury,  and  imbued  with  an  idea 
that  the  Poor  School  Fund  was  inadequate,  unfair,  and 
often  mismanaged,  the  Georgia  legislature  of  1837, 
passed  a  law  creating  a  Common  School  Fund  and 
directing  common  schools  to  be  set  up  in  the  counties 
in  1839.  The  panic  broke  before  a  trial  of  the  plan 
could  be  made.  The  school  bill,  produced  at  such  a 
time  was  necessarily  still-bom.  There  was  neither 
sufficient  enthusiasm  nor  sufficient  money  to  keep  it 
alive.  Although  the  Academic  and  the  Poor  School 
Fund  were  combined  with  one-third  of  the  income  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Federal  Government  and  this  Common 
School  Fund  distributed  in  1839  and  in  1840,  the  act 
establishing  the  Common  School  Fund  was  repealed  in 
December,  1840,  and  the  Poor  School  Fund  was 
brought  out  again  to  perform  for  the  children  of  the 
indigent  what  educational  service  it  could.  There  had 
been  for  many  years  a  growing  disaffection  on  the  part 
of  the  people  towards  this  appropriation.  The  name 
had  cast  a  stigma  upon  its  recipients,  and  that  fact, 
together  with  unstable  legislation,  made  it  extremely 
unpopular  after  1837. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fund  had  been  publicly 
condemned  by  legislative  action  as  cumbersome  and 
inefficient,  it  was  better  than  no  fund.  Some  of  the 
poor,  swallowing  their  pride,  had  taken  advantage 
of  whatever  opportunities  it  offered.  Now,  even  this 
slight  chance  for  education  was  withdrawn.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1841,  work  was  suspended  on  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  Georgia 
legislature  voted  to  use  all  money  taken  into  the 
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treasury  (except  taxes)  to  pay  the  state  debts.  As  a 
consequence,  no  part  of  the  school  fund  was  expended 
in  the  years  1842  and  1843.  Governor  Crawford  stated 
that  it  was  believed  that  the  Poor  School  Fund  that 
accrued  in  those  years  was  applied  to  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  and  to  the  Central  Bank  of  Georgia.  In 
1844  only  one  county  received  its  appropriation  of 
$45.36.  For  three  years,  therefore,  the  children  of  the 
poor  were  deprived  of  the  educational  opportunities 
afforded  by  even  the  Poor  School  Fund.  Of  the  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollar  appropriation  accumulated 
during  prosperity  only  two  hundred  sixty  two  thousand 
dollars  in  bank  stock  remained.  For  many  years,  very 
little  was  spent  on  common  education.  Where  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $4.63  per  pupil  had  been  spent  in  1837,  less 
than  sixty-three  cents  was  estimated  by  Governor 
Towns  as  spent  in  the  years  1848,  1849,  1860. 

Besides  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  amount  of  the 
fund,  there  must  have  been  great  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  to  what  their  educational  op¬ 
portunities  consisted  of.  The  plain  people  had  found  it 
hard  to  understand  the  various  acts  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  the  twenties  and  in  the  thirties,  but  after  the 
Poor  School  Fund  was  changed  to  the  Common  School 
Fund  in  1837,  amended  in  1838,  and  reverted  to  the 
Poor  School  Fund  in  1840,  confusion  reigned  supreme. 
Complaints  were  made  of  indifferent  trustees  and  of 
neglectful  parents  but  much  blame  could  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  unstable  legislation.  The  teachers,  supposed 
to  take  the  poor  children  into  their  schools,  must  have 
felt  disheartened  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  undertak¬ 
ing  work  with  little  expectation  of  pay. 

The  children  who  suffered  most  as  the  result  of  the 
depression  were  those  who  were  deprived  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  elementary  education  during  the  years 
1842,  1843,  1844.  Those  who  were  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven  years  old  in  1842  were  twenty-six,  twenty-seven. 
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twenty-eight,  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War.  These  citizens  in  their  maturity  were 
detined  to  face  the  most  terrible  problems  ever  en¬ 
countered  by  Georgians — devastating  poverty  and  the 
introduction  into  the  body  politic  of  five  million 
ignorant  freed  men,  suddenly  made  citizens  and  voters. 
Their  state  had  done  little  to  prepare  them  to  meet  such 
a  debacle. 

Doubtless  the  disasters  caused  by  the  panic  of  1837 
were  in  large  part  responsible  for  keeping  the  percent¬ 
age  of  illiteracy  steady  during  the  succeeding  years. 
According  to  the  Census  reports,  there  were  in  1840, 
over  thirty  thousand  illiterates  and  in  1850  over  forty 
thousand;  the  increase  keeping  pace  with  the  growth 
in  population.  The  Southern  School  Journal  in  February, 
1853  stated  that  there  had  been  practically  no  progress 
in  education  in  twenty  years. 

During  the  early  ’fifties,  when  an  awakened  minority 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  initiate  a  movement  for 
Common  Schools  the  uneducated  masses,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  benefits  of  education,  could  not  be  moved 
to  advocate  schools  for  themselves.  Thus  the  effects 
of  the  disaster  of  ’37  caused  not  only  an  abrupt  closing 
of  educational  advantages  at  the  time,  but  laid  a 
foundation  that  reached  into  the  future  and  blighted 
the  opportunities  of  the  children  of  the  ’fifties  as  well 
as  those  of  the  ’forties  and  probably  made  the  actual 
establishment  of  common  school  system  in  1837  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment. 

An  enlightened  citizenry  learns  by  the  mistakes  of 
previous  generations.  Only  in  this  way  is  there  hope 
of  genuine  progress.  For  over  a  century,  Georgians 
debated  the  possibility  of  establishing  public  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  question  of  money  was  the  pivot 
about  which  the  movement  swung.  No  longer  is  the 
topic  of  elementary  education  disputable;  but  now 
there  are  those  who  would  limit  the  opportunities  af- 
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forded  the  children  of  the  masses  in  the  public  schools. 
They  would  cripple  them  mentally  by  furnishing  them 
with  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education.  That  such 
a  policy  is  costly  is  only  too  evident.  One  cannot  tell 
where  leadership  is  to  come  from  nor  what  untried 
perils  it  is  to  face.  So  close  knit  is  the  fabric  of  society 
that  what  concerns  one  stratum  affects  all  others.  The 
only  certain  means  of  securing  social  benefits  for  one 
group  lies  in  extending  such  privileges  to  all.  For 
money,  position,  and  power  have  a  way  of  changing 
places. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  interests  of  the  future 
generation  have  never  been  made  paramount  to 
financial  upheavals.  Funds  for  schools,  never  adequate, 
have  always  had  to  take  their  chance  in  any  and  all 
economic  storms.  They  have  never  been  in  any  degree 
safeguarded  from  political  blunderers.  In  each  de¬ 
pression,  the  children  have  been  penalized  for  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  their  elders. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  1933  there  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  in  outlook  and  development  in  vision  to 
prevent  a  mere  repetition  of  history’s  mistakes.  It  is 
certainly  as  important  to  improve  plans  for  social 
betterment  as  it  to  make  each  new  automobile  more 
speedy  and  more  smooth-running  than  the  type  that 
preceded  it.  Since  education  presents  almost  the  only 
chance  of  escaping  from  the  stupid  thinking  that  brings 
on  depressions,  should  such  an  instrumentality  be  made 
less  effective  ?  Hasn’t  economy  in  education  prolonged 
and  strengthened  economic  blundering  in  the  past? 
How  can  we  of  the  twentieth  century  prove  that  we 
regard  our  children  more  highly  than  did  the  people 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth?  The  answer  is  ap¬ 
parent.  The  proof  will  come  through  a  loosening  not 
a  tightening  of  the  educational  purse  strings ;  through 
a  failure  to  follow  the  old  time  practice  of  robbing  the 
children’s  bank. 
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As  Georgia  receives  the  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  of  her  sister  states  on  her  two  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary,  may  she  take  cognizance  of  her  short  comings 
as  well  as  of  her  glorious  accomplishments.  In  her 
decisions  in  regard  to  welfare  of  her  children,  may  she 
practice  that  “Wisdom,  Justice  and  Moderation”  which 
she  advocates  in  her  motto.  May  she  bring  out  the 
state  escutcheon  and  remove  the  stains  that  darken  its 
surface.  Of  such  blemishes,  none  is  so  pronounced  as 
that  caused  by  the  gross  neglect,  in  times  of  stress,  of 
her  most  priceless  asset,  the  seed-com  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  SAVANNAH 
By  J.  Caldwell  Jenkins 

Among  other  claims  to  distinction,  Georgia,  during 
the  bi-centennial  year,  is  being  honored  as  the  mother 
of  America's  modem  Merchant  Marine. 

From  this  State  there  sailed,  114  years  ago,  the  first 
steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  That  ship  was  the 
famous  Savannah,  named  for  the  port  from  which  she 
departed  on  her  epochal  voyage.  Her  triumph  ushered 
in  an  era  of  progress  without  parallel  in  all  the  long, 
long  history  of  man. 

The  Savannah  was  built  in  New  York,  in  1818,  by 
Francis  Fickett.  Steamships  were  already  puffing  their 
way  up  the  Hudson,  and  several  coastwise  lines  had 
been  projected.  But  no  steamer  had  ventured  into  the 
wastes  of  the  Western  Ocean.  It  remained  for  Georgian 
enterprise  to  sponsor  such  a  craft,  and  thereby  initiate 
a  new  era  in  marine  transportation. 

The  Savannah  was  originally  constructed  as  a  sailing 
packet  for  the  New  York  and  Havre  Line.  However, 
Capt.  Moses  Rogers,  who  commanded  several  of  the 
early  river  boats,  persuaded  Scarborough  &  Isaacs, 
a  wealthy  Savannah  shipping  firm,  to  purchase  the 
vessel  and  fit  her  with  an  engine  and  boiler.  An  in¬ 
clined  90  horsepower  engine  accordingly  was  secured 
from  Stephen  Vail,  of  Speedwell,  N.  J.  The  boiler  was 
built  by  Daniel  Dod,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  The  vessel 
was  about  100  feet  long,  with  28-foot  beam  and  a  draft 
of  14  feet.  Ready  for  sea  she  stood  her  owners  about 
$50,000,  a  heavy  price  in  those  days  for  a  ship  of  but 
350  tons’  burden. 

Heavy  water  wheels  were  slung  overside.  Each  was 
made  of  wrought  iron,  with  eight  radial  arms,  and  so 
constructed  that  it  could  be  folded  up  like  a  fan.  Dur¬ 
ing  bad  weather  they  were  drawn  inboard.  The  wheels 
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were  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  were  eight  buckets 
in  each  wheel.  The  wheel  houses  consisted  of  iron 
frames  covered  with  canvas. 

Taking  no  chances  with  their  new-fangled  means 
of  propulsion,  her  builders  also  equipped  the  Savannah 
with  the  usual  complement  of  sails  and  spars  for  a  ship 
of  her  type.  This  was  a  fortunate  precaution,  as  the 
Savannah  was  able  to  use  her  engine  but  80  hours  on 
the  outgoing  trip.  Rough  weather  held  her  up  at  times, 
and  her  fuel  was  exhausted  long  before  she  made  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

On  March  28,  1819,  the  Savannah  left  New  York 
for  Georgia.  She  arrived  in  Savannah  on  April  6, 
having  used  her  engine  41  hours  out  of  the  eight  day 
passage.  She  made  a  short  trip  to  Charleston,  return¬ 
ing  to  Savannah  on  May  1.  On  May  24  the  historic 
little  vessel  turned  her  prow  seaward  on  the  epic 
voyage  that  was  to  bring  a  new  honor  to  American 
shipping.  Capt.  Rogers  was  in  command. 

Wiseacres  shook  their  heads.  It  was  a  silly  venture, 
they  averred.  Scientists  joined  the  discussion,  proving 
with  charts  that  no  steamship  could  possibly  carry 
enough  fuel  to  cross  the  ocean.  An  eminent  Britisher 
was  actually  expounding  this  theory  when  the  little 
Savannah  came  puffing  into  Liverpool  27  days  out  from 
the  Georgia  coast.  She  had  used  her  engine  but  80 
hours,  to  be  sure,  but  from  that  simple  beginning 
sprang  the  great  merchantile  industry  that  was  to  re¬ 
make  the  contour  of  earth. 

Europe  was  amazed.  Said  the  London  Times,  on  June 
30:  'The  Savannah,  a  steam  vessel,  recently  arrived 
from  America,  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  ever  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  She  was  chased  a  whole  day  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland  by  the  revenue  cruiser  ‘Kite,’  which 
mistook  her  for  a  ship  on  fire !”  Huge  crowds  attended 
the  Savannah  wherever  she  went. 
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After  a  month  in  Liverpool,  Capt.  Rogers  took  his 
ship  to  St.  Petersburg,  stopping  at  Stockholm  and 
Cronstadt.  On  this  journey  steam  was  used  for  10 
days  out  of  the  33  days  the  ship  was  under  way.  On 
Sept.  29  the  Savannah  left  Russia  for  the  United  States, 
stopping  at  several  Baltic  ports  on  the  way.  She  ar¬ 
rived  in  Savannah  on  Nov.  30,  after  a  very  stormy 
passage.  A  few  days  later  she  left  for  Washington, 
thence  proceeding  to  New  York,  where  her  engine  was 
removed  and  sold  to  one  James  P.  Allaire. 

The  ship  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  as  a  sailing 
vessel,  running  between  New  York  and  Savannah  under 
command  of  a  Capt.  Holdridge.  On  November  5,  1821, 
she  was  driven  ashore  in  an  east-northeast  gale  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  where  she  was  speedily 
pounded  to  pieces.  The  steam  cylinder  of  her  historic 
engine  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Fair 
in  New  York  in  1856.  She  failed  as  a  steamship  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  amount  of  space  required  for 
machinery  and  fuel,  thus  leaving  insufficient  room  for 
cargo.  Although  some  have  disputed  the  Savannah's 
claim  to  glory,  she  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the 
pioneer  ocean  steamer.  It  was  not  until  1833,  14  years 
later,  that  a  steamship,  the  Royal  William,  was  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  by  steam  alone.  This  was  a  Canadian  vessel. 
The  Savannah  was  the  first  of  her  kind,  and  from  her 
has  grown  that  entire  industry  which  is  today  bringing 
to  America  new  prestige  on  the  sea. 

After  the  Savannah  came  the  glorious  era  of  the  clip¬ 
per  ships.  But  America  failed  to  heed  the  plain  lesson 
of  the  Savannah's  historic  voyage  and  the  passing  of 
sail  found  us  hopelessly  outclassed  by  English  ship¬ 
builders.  For  decades,  then,  we  entrusted  our  com¬ 
merce  to  the  vessels  of  other  powers.  Sometimes  we 
paid  heavly  for  our  neglect  of  shipping,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  World  War  that  America  really  awakened 
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to  the  seriousness  of  her  plight.  Then  this  Nation,  which 
had  pioneered  the  steamboat  and  which  had  triumphed 
in  sail,  turned  out  in  a  single  burst  of  building  the 
mightiest  armada  in  all  history.  Today,  with  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  that  armada,  and  with  the  splendid  new 
vessels  constructed  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
we  are  reviving  our  priceless  heritage  of  the  sea. 

On  every  ocean  route,  now,  proud  successors  to  the 
little  Savannah  carry  the  flag  and  the  goods  of  this 
Nation.  Some  500  American  vessels  today  operate 
between  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  ports  and  terminals 
in  125  foreign  countries,  islands  and  territories.  They 
are  the  equal  of  any  vessels  of  their  class  afloat.  They 
carry  a  third  of  our  three  billion  dollar  foreign  trade, 
give  emplosmaent  to  200,000  men  and  keep  in  this 
country  an  annual  freight  bill  of  $200,000,000  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  foreign  workers. 

Such  is  the  contribution  of  the  Savannah  to  the  State, 
and  to  the  Nation,  which  gave  her  birth. 
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AVONDALE  AND  DEERBROOK  PLANTATION  DOCUMENTS 
Edited  by  Lucia  B.  S.  Monroe 

PART  II 
1842 

Feb.  16  Planted  60  acres  oats  with  10  T  shovel  ploughs. 

”  28  Commenced  planting  com  in  No.  4  with  16  hands  and 

finished  1  March. 

Mch.  1  Commenced  planting  com  in  No.  5  and  finished  4th. 

”  4  Cleaning  up  No.  2  with  18  hands  &  finished  15th. 


16  Cleaning  up  No.  1  with  do.  St  19th. 

”  21  Cleaning  up  No.  3  do.  24th. 

”  17  Bedding  up  No.  2  with  10  T  shovels  &  finishing  16th. 

”  18  Bedding  No.  1  do.  22nd. 

"  28  Bedding  No.  3  do.  26th. 

”  16  White  frost. 


"  17  Bedding  potatoes,  10  ploughs  &  8  hoes,  finished  18th. 

"  28  Replanting  com.  Commenced  planting  cotton  in  No.  1, 

with  4  openers,  8  droppers,  St  finished  same  day. 

”  29  Commenced  planting  cotton  No.  2,  finished  same  31st. 

"  81  Planting  do.  No.  3,  finished  do.  same  day. 

April  1  Working  com  in  No.  4  with  10  T  shovels,  finished  6th. 
"  4  Hoeing  do.  do.  17  hoes,  finished  7th. 

”  6  Ploughing  do.  in  No.  6  with  10  ploughs,  do.  19th. 

"  8  Replanting  com  in  No.  6  with  all  hoe  hands. 

"  9  Planting  pumpkins  with  all  hoe  hands. 

"  11  Hoeing  com  in  No.  6  &  finished  20th. 

"  19  Ploughing  cotton. 

”  20  Hoeing  do. 

1848 

Mch.  28  Finished  planting  cotton. 

'*  29  Replanting  com. 

April  18  Working  cotton  Ist  time  with  12  ploughs  St  18  hoes. 

"  20  Finished  ploughing  cotton  1st  time.  Ploughing  com. 

*’  26  Finished  ploughing  com  in  Nos.  6  A  4. 

"  27  Ploughing  cotton  2nd  time. 

May  4  Finished  ploughing  cotton  2nd  time.  Finished  hoeing 
cotton  1st  time.  Ploughing  com  in  No.  6. 

”  9  Finished  hoeing  com  in  Nos.  5  &  4. 

”  10  Hoeing  cotton  2nd  time  to  a  stand. 
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May  12  Finished  ploughing  corn  2nd  time  in  No.  6.  Ploughing 
cotton  3rd  time.  133,080  lbs.  cotton  gathered  1842. 

132,690  ”  ”  ”  1843. 

1844 

Jan.  5  Commenced  cleaning  up  land  beginning  with  No.  2,  & 
finished  the  whole  March  6th. 

”  15  Planting  12  Acres  of  land  in  Oats  finished  16th. 

"  18  Ploughing  No.  2  with  10  A.  ploughs,  flush  for  com 
finished  30th,  losing  2  days  of  this  time. 

”  31  Ploughing  No.  6  with  10  T  shovels,  flush  for  com  & 
finished  8th  Feb. 

Feb.  9  Commenced  bedding  cotton  lands,  beginning  with  No.  5, 
with  10  T  shovel  ploughs,  finished  in  12  days.  We  were  12 
days  hauling  cottonseed  for  manure,  part  of  the  time  two 
waggons,  part  one. 

”  23  Commenced  planting  com  in  No.  2  (50  acres)  with  14 

hands.  All  cotton  seeded  &  finished  24th,  being  1%  days. 

"  26  Commenced  planting  No.  6  with  20  hands,  all  cotton 

seeded  &  finished  28th.  One  bushel  of  com  plants  12  acres 
of  land. 

”  28  Commenced  bedding  50  acres  of  No.  3  with  12  Allen 

ploughs,  finished  2nd  March,  being  a  little  over  3  days. 

Mch.  1  Commenced  using  com  from  crib  No.  2. 

”  4  Bedding  No.  3  with  12  A  ploughs  &  finished  7th,  at  10 

o’clock,  being  3  days  &  U  at  it. 

”  6  Cleaning  up  &  fencing  piece  of  ground  by  turnip  patch 

6  finished  12th. 

”  7  Bedding  32  acres  back  of  No.  5  with  10  T  shovels  & 

finished  13th.  Two  of  these  days  they  were  bedding  potatoes, 
so  that  they  took  four  days  to  do  it. 

”  8  Bedding  &  planting  7  acres  in  sweet  potatoes,  with  12  T 

shovels  &  finished  9th.  Our  seed  planted  about  3  acres.  The 
com  exhibited  a  pretty  good  stand  this  day. 

”  9  Put  Winney  &  pony  to  the  horse. 

”  14  Bedding  No.  4  with  10  T  shovels  &  finished  in  4  days. 

”  15  Sowed  piece  of  new  ground  in  oats. 

”  18.  Frost. 

”  20  Hauling  cotton  seed  for  planting. 

”  21  Planting  cotton  in  No.  5  with  5  openers,  5  harrows,  & 

7  droppers,  finished  in  2  days.  Three  waggon  loads  of  seed 
plants  50  acres. 

”  23  Planting  50  acres  of  No.  5,  5  openers,  5  harrows,  & 

7  droppers,  finished  in  less  than  1  day. 
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Mch.  25  Planting  No.  3  with  5  openers  &  7  droppers  and  5 
harrows  &  finished  in  1  day.  Frost.  The  com  looks  very 
drooping.  In  the  old  land  it  is  cut  off  to  the  ground.  In  the 
new  ground,  it  is  scarcely  touched. 

”  26  Planting  No.  4  with  6  openers,  5  harrows  and  7  drop¬ 

pers,  &  finished  in  less  than  one  day.  Planting  No.  1.  This 
field  is  not  broken  up.  We  open  with  the  scooter  and  cover 
with  two  furrows,  &  break  out  the  middle  afterwards  with 

scooters.  We  were  1  day  planting  this,  & _ days  breaking 

out  middles.  Left  the  middles  to  go  to  ploughing  com.  The 
weather  warm. 

”  27  This  day  finished  planting  our  cotton,  being  342  acres. 

It  required  5  days  to  do  it  with  5  openers,  5  harrows,  &  7 
droppers,  being  an  average  of  68  acres  a  day.  Heavy  rains. 
The  com  in  the  old  ground  which  had  been  cut  off  to  the 
ground  by  frost  presents  a  good  appearance  again.  Com¬ 
menced  raining  &  continued  for  40  hours  without  inter¬ 
mission.  Creek  swimming. 

”  28  All  hands  vrithin  doors. 

”  29  All  hands  moving  back  line  of  fence,  as  it  is  impossible 

to  plough.  Weather  warm. 

’*  30  All  hands  moving  back  line  of  fence,  as  it  is  impossible 

to  plough.  Mare  Fanny  has  a  colt.  Weather  cool. 

”  31  Sunday.  Weather  cold. 

April  1  Weather  cold  &  dry.  Ploughing  com  first  time  with 
11  T  shovels  in  50  acre  cut  of  No.  2  flush  &  finished  in  2  days. 
Replanting  com  with  8  men  &  finished  2nd.  Com  is  very 
much  missing. 

”  1  Planting  pumpkins  (one  seed  to  the  hill)  with  women 

&  finished  2nd.  Planting  fence  comers  in  cotton  with  1  hand. 

”  2  The  cotton  seed  which  is  planted  appears  to  be  rotting, 

owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  Weather  growing  warm. 

”  3  Ploughing  com  1st  time  with  11  T  shovels  in  No.  6 

the  narrow  way  &  finished  in  5  days. 

”  4  Planting  com  in  50  acre  cut,  of  cotton  in  No.  2,  with 

13  hands  &  finished  in  6  hours.  Hoeing  50  acre  cut  of  com 
in  No.  2,  the  first  time  with  13  hands  &  finished  in  2  days. 

*’  5  Hoeing  com  in  No.  6  with  13  hands  &  finished  12th, 

being  7  days.  Cotton  has  commenced  coming  up. 

”  9  Sideing  cotton  in  No.  1  with  11  scooters  &  finished 

sideing  in  less  than  one  day.  The  object  in  sideing  with 
scooters  was  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  cotton  up. 

’*  10  Sideing  cotton  in  No.  4  with  11  scooters  &  finished  in 

%  day. 
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April  11  Sideing  cotton  in  No.  5  with  11  scooters  &  finished  in 
2  days. 

"  13  Sideing  cotton  in  No.  2  with  11  scooters  &  finished  in 

%  day.  Replanting  cotton  which  is  very  much  missing  with 
13  hands  &  finished  17th.  Mare  Maria  has  a  colt. 

”  15  Breaking  out  middles  in  No.  1  with  11  T  shovels,  which 

were  left  when  cotton  was  planted  &  finished  in  1  day,  being 
5  acres  to  the  plough. 

”  16  Sideing  No.  3  with  11  T  shovels  &  finished  in  less  than 

one  day.  All  hands  replanting  cotton  which  is  very  much 
missing,  &  finished  the  17th. 

"  17  This  day  weighed  meat  &  put  it  away  in  a  box.  There 

were  84  middleings  weighing  970  lbs. 

38  shoulders  ”  370  ” . 

29  hams  ”  340 

Total— 1680  lbs. 

”  18  Fine  rain,  weather  very  warm. 

*'  Commenced  in  No.  6,  chopping  out  cotton,  rough,  with 
12  hoe  hands  &  finished  all  but  20  acres  in  the  nook  the  24th, 
being  6H  days.  It  was  very  rough.  Ploughing  com  2nd  time 
in  No.  6  with  11  ploughs,  and  finished  24th  at  12  o’clock, 
being  6  days  at  it. 

"  20  Put  Mare  Maria  to  the  horse.  We  are  chopping  out 

cotton  at  the  rate  of  10,000  yards  to  the  best  hands,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ground  is  so  rough  in  No.  5. 

”  22  Cotton  generally  has  four  leaves,  some  five.  Com¬ 

menced  using  com  from  Crib  No.  4.  The  com  has  been  used 
too  lavishly. 

”  24  Ploughing  com  2nd  time  in  50  acre  cut  of  No.  2  with 

11  T  shovels  the  narrow  way,  as  we  did  the  first  ploughing. 
Commenced  at  12  o’clock  &  finished  26th  at  12,  being  2  days 
at  it.  Put  away  in  box  in  plough  house  30  bushels  of  seed 
peas,  which  it  took  a  hand  two  days  to  thrash  out.  The  com 
will  average  knee  high. 

”  25  Chopping  out  cotton  with  12  hands  in  No.  3.  A  great 

many  stalks  have  eight  leaves.  We  are  doing  from  10  to 
12,000  yds.  to  the  best  hands  &  finished  26th,  being  2  days. 
Potatoes  have  come  up  finely. 

”  26  Chopping  cotton  with  6  hands  in  No.  4.  The  balance 

in  No.  8.  On  27th  all  hands  in  No.  4. 

”  27  Chopping  cotton  with  23  hands  in  No.  4.  The  cotton 

is  not  large  enough  to  throw  the  dirt  to  it,  so  I  added  the 
plough  hands  ft  finished  in  less  than  2  days.  Put  in  my  house 
20  ps.  Gunny  cloth,  averaging  SO  yds.  to  the  ps.  ft  1  ps. 
Dundee  of  60  yds.  enough  to  pack  120  bags  of  cotton.  Left 
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in  store-room  4  coils  manilla  rope,  &  1  coil  hemp  do.  enough 
to  pack  75  bags.  Also  1  bundle  twine,  5  hanks  &  1  cut  hank, 
enough  to  sew  150  bags.  Gen.  Taylor  owes  us  two  coils 
manilla  rope. 

April  29  Chopping  out  cotton  with  12  hands  in  No.  1  &  on  next 
day,  took  up  the  whole  of  it  with  18  hands,  so  that  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  1  day’s  work  with  30  hands. 

”  30  Chopping  out  cotton  with  6  hands  in  50  acre  cut  of 

No.  2.  We  are  doing  the  best  kind  of  work  on  it  &  on  1st 
May  all  hands  in  it  &  finished  the  same  day,  being  1^  days 
with  24  hands.  We  have  this  day  on  hand  of  breeding  sows 
21,  and  of  hogs  fit  for  killing  in  the  fall  69,  of  shoats  from 
2  to  6  months  old,  52,  and  one  large  Boar. 

May  2  Chopping  out  cotton  with  12  hands  in  nook  of  No.  5  & 
finished  3rd  at  10  o’clock,  being  1^  days  at  it,  finishing 
chopping  1st  time.  Ploughing  cotton  2nd  time  with  10 
ploughs,  in  No.  5,  forming  the  beds  entire.  This  should  be 
finished  on  17th.  The  2nd  hoeing  of  cotton  at  which  time  it 
should  be  at  first  brough  to  2  stalks,  &  as  they  progress,  if 
the  weather  is  favorable,  to  1,  should  be  finished  the  24th, 
this  being  at  an  average  of  1^  acre  to  the  hand. 

”  3  Chopping  out  cotton  with  16  hands  the  2nd  time  in  No. 

5.  A  great  deal  of  it  has  forms,*  and  some  half  leg  high. 

”  4  1844.  Lent  Mrs.  Weaver 


1  Large  pot 

1  Wash-tub 

1  Boiler 

1  Chum 

1  Foot  do. 

2  Milk  pails 

4  Milk  pans 

(Retd.  Feb. 

Lent  Mr.  Geiger 

1  Pot.  Rted.  Oct.  30,  1844 

Lent  Franky< 

1  Large  pot 

3  Tin  plates 

1  Foot  tub 

1  Stone  Jar 

1  Painted  bucket 

1  Skillett 

1  Tin  pan 

1  Large  pot 

Lent  Maria* 

Smoothing  Ii 

1  Milk  piggin 

1  Sifter 

1  Keeler 

1  Spider 

1.  Cotton  buds. 

2.  A  slave. 

5.  A  slave. 

4.  A  sUve. 

6.  A  slave. 

Milly* 

Bill  Kerr* 

1,  1845) 


J 
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July  20  Caterpillars  made  their  appearance  in  Early.< 

Aug.  7  Commenced  picking  cotton. 

"  23  Picked  to  date  30,000  pounds. 

Sept.  7  Picked  to  date  57,560,  having  24  bags  packed  &  hauled 
to  river. 

Oct.  28  Have  at  the  river  60  bags  cotton. 

”  28  Arrived  in  Elarly  Co.  from  Athens. 

1845 


Crop  for  this  year. 
Oat  patch  &  potato  patch  in  oats. 


Peach  orchard  in  potatoes. 

No.  5 

Cotton —  72 

acres 

No.  4  Com — 60  acres. 

No.  6 

”  125 

tf 

No.  1  ”  55  ” 

No.  2 

”  110 

19 

No.  3  ”  60  ” 

Total— 307 

No.  5  ”  53  " 

Total— 228  ” 

New  ground  in  No.  6  in  com  &  peas. 

Feb.  1'^  Up  to  this  date,  have  broken  up  100  acres  of  com 

"  5  Breaking  up  No.  3  with  9  T  shovels  for  com  &  finished 

8th.  Up  to  date  have  rolled  up  Nos.  1,  4,  &  3. 

”  10  Breaking  up  50  acres  of  No.  5  with  10  T  shovels  for  com 

&  finished  13th.  This  day  finished  com  lands. 

”  14  Commenced  bedding  72  acres  of  No.  5  for  cotton  with 

6  A  ploughs.  The  balance  of  ploughs  laying  off  com  lands 
&  finished  20th,  losing  one  day  by  rain.  Commenced  laying 
off  com  land  with  4  ploughs.  We  have  228  acres  to  lay 
off  &  finished  the  wide  way  19th.  Laying  off  narrow  way 
with  8.  (On  the  24th,  reduced  the  ploughs  to  4,  the  balance 
of  the  hands  planting  com)  &  finished  all  but  2  bags  of 
yellow  cotton  on  19th.  Hauling  cotton  to  river. 

”  22  Commenced  dropping  cotton  seed  preparatory  to  plant¬ 

ing  com  with  15  hands  &  finished  Nos.  1  &  4  the  same  day — 
115  acres. 

”  24  Conunenced  planting  com  in  No.  4  with  21  hands, 

losing  one  day  by  rain,  the  cottonseed  having  previously  been 
spread  and  finished  Nos.  4  &  1,  115  acres  before  night. 

”  25  Spreading  cotton  seed  in  No.  5  with  21  hands,  prepara¬ 

tory  to  planting  com,  &  finished  spreading  &  planting  it  (53 
acres)  with  the  exception  of  one  hour’s  work,  the  same  day. 

6.  Early  County. 

7.  The  absence  of  entries  durins  the  winter  months  indicates  that  there 
was  little  work  to  be  done. 
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Feb.  26  Spreading  cotton  seed  in  No.  3  with  21  hands  prepara¬ 
tory  to  planting  com,  &  finished  spreading  &  planting  it  (60 
acres)  by  1  o’clock.  Only  a  half  of  this  field  was  seeded  with 
cotton.  A  hand  can  spread  8  acres  in  cotton  seed  for  com 
planting.  He  can  drop  of  seed  com  11  acres,  &  can  cover 
with  the  hoe  11  acres.  We  were  3^  days  planting  com. 
There  being  228  acres.  The  whole  of  it  was  manured  with 
cotton  seed,  except  30  acres  of  No.  3. 

”  26  Bedding  No.  6  with  12  T  shovels. 

”  27  Rolling  &  cutting  logs  in  No.  6.  Heavy  frost.  Have  4 

entire  cribs  of  com  on  hand. 

May  9  Mare  Venus  has  a  colt. 

”  24  Finished  working  over  cotton  2nd  time. 

June  2  Cotton  blossoms. 

”  9  Finished  laying  by  com,  cotton  full  of  Lice  &  very  dry. 

July  8  Lice  have  left  the  cotton. 

Aug.  8  Commenced  picking  cotton. 

”  17  Picked  to  date  12,137  pounds. 

Sept.  1  do.  do.  30,000  do.  against  43,000  last  year. 

”  14  do.  do.  45,000  do. 

“  28  Picked  do.  75,000  do.  and  have  50  bags  out  al¬ 

together.  Of  this  No.,  35  are  packed  and  15  in  gin  house. 

Oct.  11  Picked  to  date  94,500  pounds.  50  bags  packed. 

”  26  do.  105,600  do.  61  do.  do. 

Nov.  9  Picked  to  date  125,010  pounds.  Packed  84  bags. 

”  24  Arrived  in  Early  Co. 

”  29  Have  at  the  river  84  bags  of  cotton.  Picked  to  date 

149,290. 

Dec.  15  Have  at  the  river  90  bags  of  cotton. 

”  23  Picked  to  date  163,984  pounds  of  cotton. 

”  24  Finished  picking  cotton,  in  all  164,500  pounds. 

”  29  Commenced  cleaning  up  for  planting,  beginning  with 

No.  4,  &  finished  all  com  land,  200  acres,  Jan.  31  Finished 
the  whole  17th  of  March. 

1846 

Jan.  2  Planting  oats  in  No.  1,  with  8  ploughs  &  finished  the 
6th,  being  4  days. 

”  7  Commenced  ploughing  com  land  with  8  T  shovels  in 

No.  4,  being  70  acres  ft  finished  14th.  Half  of  the  time  there 
were  8  ploughs  ft  the  other  half  but  6. 

”  15  Ploughing  No.  6  for  com  with  6  T  shovels  ft  on  the 

19th  with  8  T  shovels  ft  on  31st  finished  old  part  of  same. 
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Crop  for  this  year. 

No.  1  Oats  55  acres 
Out  patch  in  potatoes  12  acres 
No.  4  Com  60  acres.  No.  2  Cotton  115  acres 
No.  6  do.  143  ”  ”  3  do.  60 

”  5  do.  125 

Total  Cora  acres  203.  Total  cotton  300  acres 
Oats  55  acres  Cora  203 

Potatoes  12  Cotton  300 

Total  570  acres 

Jan.  30  Agreed  to  give  Mr.  Fox  $100  &  100  bushels  of  com  for 
the  building  of  my  dwelling  house.  This  day  finished  clean¬ 
ing  up  com  lands,  being  203  acres  &  ploughing  the  same  ex¬ 
cept  26  acres  of  new  ground  &  finished  ploughing  this  Feb.  4. 
Feb.  2  Commenced  cleaning  cotton  land  beginning  with  No.  2, 
&  finished  17th.  It  took  11  days  to  finish  it.  Commenced 
hauling  cotton  seed  to  No.  4  with  one  waggon  &  2  hands  & 
finished  in  6  days.  Half  in  cotton  seed  &  %  in  compost. 

”  4  Commenced  laying  off  com  land  with  4  ploughs.  A  hand 

can  do  12  acres  per  day  the  wide  way,  8  the  narrow,  finished 
the  wide  way  in  4  days.  Agreed  with  A.  H.  McDowell  to  let 
him  have  144  bus.  com  for  order  of  $60  on  W.  H.  Wade  & 
five  thousand  brick  a  C  $6,000  per.  The  brick  is  delivered. 
Agreed  also  to  give  him  500  wt.  meat  &  100  wt.  of  lard  for 
the  service  of  boy  Nero  for  one  year  from  date.  The  meat  & 
lard  have  been  delivered.  Agreed  also  to  give  him  a  mule 
called  Jinney  for  the  services  of  a  woman  &  $5.00  in  cash 
for  one  year  from  date.  The  mule  has  been  delivered. 

”  9  Commenced  bedding  cotton  land  in  No.  2  with  5  A 

ploughs.  Ploughed  3  days  &  stopped.  On  the  17th  bedding 
with  8  ploughs.  On  the  20th  scooters  breaking  up  new  ground 
in  No.  2,  26th  11  T  shovels.  Left  No.  2  on  28th,  went  to 
No.  3. 

’’  11  Commenced  hauling  cotton  seed  to  No.  6  with  one  wagon 

&  2  hands,  &  finished  in  4  days.  We  were  10  days  altogether 
with  compost  &  cotton  seed. 

”  12  Laying  off  No.  4  the  narrow  way  with  ploughs  & 

finished  in  2  days. 

”  18  Saw  this  day  the  first  peach  tree  in  bloom.  Cleaning 

up  No.  3  &  finished  in  5  days,  on  the  28th.  In  the  interval 
planted  com.  To  date  have  cleaned  up  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  &  2. 

”  20  Very  cold  &  wet. 
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Feb.  23  Laying  oft  No.  6  wiih  4  ploughs  the  narrow  way.  Com¬ 
menced  planting  com  with  14  hands  in  No.  4,  one  half 
manured  with  compost  A  hi  with  seed,  A  finished  in  1 H  days. 

”  24  Commenced  planting  com  in  No.  6  with  14  hands,  hi 

of  it  manured  A  finished  115  acres  of  it  26th,  4  days  in  all. 
We  should  always  commence  hauling  manure  to  the  fields  by 
the  15th  January,  &  finish  before  com  land  is  laid  off. 
Manure  should  be  put  in  heaps,  if  compost,  3  bushels  every 
30  ft.  square,  if  cotton  seed,  4  bushels  every  40  ft.  square. 
Com  lands  should  be  laid  off  with  4  ploughs.  Commencing 
10  or  fifteen  days  before  planting.  This  will  afford  ample 
time,  if  the  rows  will  not  be  exposed  to  rains,  so  as  to  be 
effaced. 

”  28  To  date  have  cleaned  up  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &  6. 

Mch.  1  To  date  we  have  cleaned  up  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  A  6,  have 
planted  com  A  55  acres  of  oats,  A  bedded  75  acres  of  cotton 
land.  Have  upset  the  back  line  of  fence  of  No.  6,  repaired 
the  whole  of  north  line  around  the  place,  also  the  fence 
between  5  &  6,  front  line  of  settlement  A  potato  patch.  Up¬ 
set  fence  between  6  &  2.  We  have  also  split  some  10,000 
rails  to  repair  the  above  A  to  replace  the  whole  of  the  south 
side  of  fence.  Have  moved  in  fence  of  No.  4  A  two  acres. 
Have  hauled  6  loads  of  lumber  from  river  since  cotton  was 
sent  off.  Hauled  12,000  bricks,  500  at  a  load.  Hewed  A 
hauled  7  sills  of  plates  for  dwelling.  Hauled  posts  and  plates 
for  workshop,  waggon-shed,  potato-house,  stable,  A  will  get 
out  stay-laths  to  sheet  the  above.  Stocked  10  Allen  ploughs 
A  stocks  for  10  scooters,  8%  shovels,  &  14  T  shovels.  Put 
up  workshop,  shed,  A  potato  house,  A  hauled  clapboards  to 
cover  them.  Were  10  days  hauling  out  manure,  compost,  A 
cotton  seed. 

”  2  Very  cold  A  white  frost.  Commenced  cleaning  up  No. 

5  &  finished  17th,  which  winds  up  the  whole  of  the  land. 
Commenced  bedding  No.  3  with  10  T  shovels,  A  finished  on 
the  6th,  being  3^  days  at  it. 

”  6  Weather  moderate. 

"  7  Commenced  bedding  No.  5  with  10  T  shovels.  Bedded 

up  60  acres,  and  on  16th  threw  4  furrows  together  in  the 
balance  A  finished  this  field  on  the  18th. 

”  9  Commenced  cleaning  potato  lands  with  all  hands  A 

finished  8  acres  by  night. 

”  10  Com  has  commenced. 

”  11  All  hands  planting  7  acres  potatoes.  Rains  A  mild. 

”  12  Com  presents  a  fine  stand. 
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Mch.  17  White  frost.  Agreed  to  give  B,  B.  Fox  30  bu.  com, 
150  wt.  lard,  a  boar,  sow,  &  pigs,  for  doing  the  following 
work,  viz.  Provided  all  the  materials  except  flooring  & 
weatherboarding,  &  build  a  kitchen  18  x  32  ft.  &  famish 
C3^ress  shingles  for  covering  &  cover  the  same,  making  two 
doors  and  four  windows  &  ranning  a  partition  in  the  same,  & 
to  give  my  dwelling  &  kitchen  two  coats  of  paint,  to  be  7  ft. 

9  in.  between  joints. 

*’  18  Commenced  hauling  cotton  seed  for  planting  and  finish¬ 

ed  in  5  days.  Weighed  &  put  away  in  box  in  meat  house: 
2581  lbs.  Bacon, 

117  middlings  weighing  1190  lbs. 

78  hams  ”  776  ” 

76  shoulders  ”  625  ” 

Total  2581  lbs. 

Beside  the  above,  there  is — 

17  hams  and  18  shoulders,  enough  meat  for  37  allowances, 

9  allowances  of  middlings, 

9  ”  of  hams, 

9  "  of  shoulders. 

Com  presents  a  fine  stand,  not  injured  by  frost,  &  the  oats 
likewise. 

”  19  Men  working  on  repairing  fences.  Planting  cotton  in 

No.  2,  5  openers,  8  droppers,  &  5  harrows,  &  finished  75 
acres  of  it  (all  that  was  bedded)  same  day,  finished  the  whole 
in  1%  days. 

”  20  Planting  cotton  in  No.  3,  5  openers  &  droppers,  &  5 

harrows,  &  finished  same  day. 

21  Planting  cotton  in  No.  5,  5  openers,  8  droppers,  &  4 
harrows,  &  stopped  at  12  o’clock,  finished  on  the  26th.  We 
were  1%  days  planting  it.  Cotton  seed  for  planting  should 
be  put  in  piles  of  2  bushels  every  25  rows  &  100  feet  apart 
the  other  way. 

”  24  Heavy  rain  but  warm. 

”  25  Planting  new  ground  in  com,  covered  with  plough,  ten 

of  them  finished  at  12  o’clock. 

”  26  Frost.  Agreed  to  give  Collins  $50.00  for  doing  follow¬ 

ing  work,  viz:  chimney  to  dwelling  $20.00,  kitchen  $15.00 
shop  $5.00,  boiler  $4.00,  twenty  pillars  under  house  $6.00. 
Paid  him. 

”  26  Agreed  to  give  Fox  30  bus.  com,  150  wt.  lard,  boar, 

sow,  &  pigs,  for  doing  the  following  work,  viz:  Provide  all 
material  except  flooring  and  weatherboarding,  &  build  a 
kitchen  18  x  32  ft.  &  furnish  good  cypress  shingles  to  cover 
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the  same,  making  two  doors,  four  windows  &  running  a 
partition  in  the  same  with  door,  &  to  give  dwelling  &  kitchen 
two  coats  of  paint.8.  Agreed  also  to  give  him  for  making 
1  panel  door  &  four  pair  window  shutters.  I  have  this  day 
delivered  to  Mr.  Fox  200  wt.  of  meat  which  is  to  be  deducted 
from  his  acct.  say  $20.00  and  have  given  Mr.  Gay  an  order 
upon  him.  Destroyed  the  order  &  took  Fox’s  due  bill  for  the 
amount. 

Mch.  27  Cotton  has  commenced  to  come  up. 

”  28  Finished  planting  cotton  this  day  300  acres  which  took 

4%  days. 

”  30  Commenced  ploughing  &  hoeing  com  first  time  in  No. 

4  with  12  ploughs  &  hoes  &  finished  ploughing  in  2%  days 
&  hoeing  in  3^  days. 

April  2  Ploughing  com  in  No.  6  with  12  ploughs  &  finished 
9th,  being  6  days. 

”  3  For  the  last  three  days  it  has  been  raining  and  today  is 

very  cold,  wind  from  N.  E.  The  cotton  is  very  generally  up. 
&  presents  a  white,  delicate  appearance.  Hoeing  com  in  No. 
6,  &  finished  11th,  being  8  days  at  it.  Good  stand  of  cotton 
in  the  first  planting. 

”  8  For  the  past  8  days  the  weather  has  been  wet  and 

cloudy  with  scarcely  a  particle  of  sunshine.  The  cotton  came 
up  a  fine  stand,  but  owing,  I  think,  to  the  unfavorable 
weather,  has  commenced  dying. 

”  10  This  day  counted  hogs.  There  are  220  head  in  all,  but 

of  this  number  there  will  be  160  to  kill  in  the  fall.  Ploughing 
new  ground  com  of  No.  6  with  12  ploughs  and  finished  same 
day. 

”  11  Siding  cotton  in  No.  2  with  10  A  ploughs. 

”  13  Commenced  dropping  cotton  in  No.  2. 

”  14  From  the  31st  March  to  the  14  April  the  weather  has 

been  cloudy  &  rainy  the  whole  time.  The  cotton  came  up  a 
fine  stand,  but  owing  to  the  weather  became  spotted,  crisped, 
and  some  of  it  dead.  Yesterday  and  today  the  sun  has  shone 
out  &  we  have  been  rough  chopping.  It  now  seems  to  have 
taken  a  new  start  &  the  majority  of  it  has  the  third  leaf. 

May  12  Squares  on  the  cotton. 

”  13  Com  commenced  tasselling. 

July  30  Finished  saving  fodder. 

Aug.  8  Catterpillars  made  their  appearance  in  cotton. 

”  13  Commenced  picking  cotton. 

8.  ThU  same  it«m  was  antared  undar  March  17th. 
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Aug.  17  Catterpillars  had  destroyed  all  leaves  on  cotton.  Mare 
Maria  had  a  colt  Sept.  8th. 

Sept.  1  Picked  32,067  lbs.  to  date  against  30,000  last  year. 


99 

14 

do. 

52,437 

do. 

do. 

45,000 

do. 

99 

28 

do. 

84,527 

do. 

do. 

75,000 

do. 

Oct. 

12 

do. 

118,785 

do. 

do. 

94,500 

do. 

68  packed,  42  river. 

”  19  Frost  in  Athens  to  kill  vegetation. 

”  27  Picked  151,231  to  date  against  105,600  last  year. 

Nov.  9  do.  158,644  do.  125,010  do.  84  at  river. 

”  22  do.  173,902  lbs. 

”  28  Picked  176,717  &  finished  this  day. 

”  8  Reached  Early  Co.  weather  warm  &  on  the  23rd  had 

killing  frost,  the  first  of  the  season. 

”  28  Finished  saving  potatoes,  being  3  days  at  it.  This  day 

agreed  with  Allen  Gay  to  furnish  com  for  feeding  16  sows 
&  20  pigs  belonging  to  him,  &  at  the  expiration  of  the  year 
he  is  to  divide  the  increase  equally  with  me.  Three  hundred 
bushels  is  the  amoimt.  Gave  him  horse  called  Pompey  &  for 
him,  he  is  to  get  out  20,000  ft.  three-feet  boards  of  hearts  of 
pine.  By  30th  Jan.  he  has  delivered  11,000  and  is  still  due 
9,000.  Agreed  to  give  Seaborn  Cowarth  $15  and  furnish  him 
com  to  feed  during  the  breaking  of  colt  called  Rudolph. 

Dec.  1  Commenced  cleaning  up  new  ground  in  No.  4.  Agreed 
to  g^ive  Allen  Gay  $134.50  for  hire  of  Toby  &  Katy  be¬ 
longing  to  McDonnell  for  one  year  commencing  Jan  1,  1847. 
Sold  him  mare  to  be  deducted  from  the  above.  Loaned  him  a 
boar. 

”  4  Finished  ginning  &  packing  cotton. 

”  7  Commenced  ploughing  new  ground  of  No.  4  with  8 

scooters  &  finished  in  3  days.  Commenced  hauling  out  compost 
manure  to  No.  4  and  finished  in  two  weeks,  one  wagon. 

”  8  Commenced  cleaning  No.  3  for  oats,  finished  14th. 

"  10  Planting  oats  in  No.  3  with  8  T  shovels  &  finished  first 

planting,  say  40  acres  in  3  Vi  days,  finished  2nd  planting  12th. 
Jany.  First  planting  killed.  Oats  were  sown  too  thin. 

”  15  Commenced  planting  No.  4  for  com  with  5  T  shovels 

&  finished  28th,  being  10  days  at  it. 

”  28  Ploughing  No.  1  for  com  with  8  T  shovels  &  finished 

in  5  days. 

Jany.  1847 

Commenced  to  haul  out  cotton  seed  for  manure  1st  Feb.  & 
put  4  bushels  every  40  ft.  square.  Commenced  to  lay  off  com 
land  by  10th  Feb.  with  4  ploughs.  A  hand  can  do  12  acres 
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the  wide  way  &  8  the  narrow  way.  Commenced  hauling 
cotton  seed  for  planting  2  days  before  hand  &  put  them  in 
piles  of  2  bushels  every  26  rows  &  100  ft.  the  other  way. 
Commenced  preparing  land  for  potatoes  by  9th  March.  Com¬ 
menced  ploughing  com  land  as  soon  as  possible  in  Jany.  Com¬ 
menced  bedding  cotton  land  with  8  ploughs  first  week  in  Feby. 
&  by  first  of  Mch.  increase  the  number  to  10  or  12. 

Jan.  14  Cleaning  up  No.  6  with  hands  from  both  places  for 
com.  finished  19th.  Agreed  to  give  Richmond  Harris  Three 
hundred  &  fifty  dollars  as  overseer  for  Scotia. 

”  20  Breaking  up  60  acres  of  No.  6  for  com  with  10  T  shovels 
&  finished  28th,  being  all  the  com  land,  say  180  acres. 

Crop  for  this  year  at  Avondale 
No.  3  Oats  60  acres 
No.  2  do.  80  do.  90  oats 
No.  1  Com  60  ”  Bulloch  field  cotton  200  acres 

No.  4  Com  70  ” 

No.  6  Bulloch  field  cotton  120  acres 
No.  6  Com  40  acres.  160  acres  com 
Peach  orchard  8  acres 
Potato  patch  12  acres  in  potatoes 


%  acre  in  cane 

Oats 

90 

Recapitulation 

Potatoes 

12 

Cotton  328  a. 

Cane 

% 

Com  160  ” 

Total 

690 

Avondale  cotton 

328 

com 

160 

Deerbrook  ” 

186 

do. 

100 

Total 

613 

Total 

260 

Crop  for  this  year  at  Deerbrook 
New  ground  com  60  acres  No.  3  cotton  80  acres 
No.  6  ”  ”  60  No.  4  ”  80  ” 

Potatoes  6  "  Oat  patch  26  ” 

Recapitulation 

Cotton  186  acres  Potatoes  6  do. 

Com  100  ”  Total  291  acres. 

Total  at  both  places  881^  acres.  Land  in  cultivation  at  both 
places  881^  acres  with  46  hands,  being  an  average  of  19  1/3  acres 
per  hand.  Now  from  this  deduct  90  acres  in  oats  which  are  not 
worked  &  it  will  make  an  average  of  17%  acres  per  hand,  say 
11%  of  cotton  &  6  of  com. 

Jan.  30  To  date  have  cleaned  up  Nos.  4,  1,  3,  thirty  acres  of 
No.  2  &  60  of  No.  6,  say  270  acres,  have  broken  up  all  of 
the  same  &  planted  90  acres  of  it  in  oats,  have  thrashed 
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down  200  acres  of  cotton-stalks,  scrubbed  &  cleaned  up 
around  ponds  in  Nos.  1  &  3,  &  upset  &  rebuilt  fence  &  added 
two  courses  between  Nos.  2  &  6,  upset  &  added  two  new 
courses  to  one  between  Nos.  3  &  5  &  rebuilt  fence  between 
No.  3  &  orchard:  added  two  new  courses  all  around  No.  1  & 
have  split  6,000  rails  for  fence  between  Taylor  and  Scotia, 
have  made  2  large  &  2  small  new  gates  &  set  them  &  repaired 
the  balance  on  the  place,  built  privy,  &  repd.  lint  room  & 
nearly  completed  new  smokehouse  &  raised  the  body  of  crobs 

6  put  up  shed  to  back  of  house.  Underpinned  kitchen  with 
brick,  made  13  new  bridles  &  18  back  bands  &  12  pr.  plough 
lines  &  upset  all  scooters,  %  shovels  &  turning  shovels  on 
place  &  have  hauled  11,000  three  ft.  boards.  Month  of  Jan. 
has  been  cold  throughout. 

Feb.  1  Commenced  clearing  up  cotton  land  beginning  with  200 
acre  field  at  Scotia  &  finished  18th.  Hauling  cotton  seed  for 
manuring  com  land  with  one  wagon  &  finished  in  6  days, 
extending  over  Nos.  1  &  4,  say  120  acres.  A  hand  can 
manure  com  land  4x6^  ft.  with  cotton  seed  at  the  rate  of 

7  acres  ^.er  day.  A  hand  can  cover  7  acres  of  com  per  day 
with  hoe.  A  hand  can  plant  10  acres  per  day  of  com,  that 
is,  drop  the  com.  One  plough  can  open  15  acres  per  day  for 
planting  cotton,  &  one  harrow  can  cover  the  same.  One 
plough  can  cover  new  ground  for  com,  say  with  two  fur- 
roughs  at  the  rate  of  5  acres  per  day.  One  plough  can  side 

5  acres  of  cotton  per  day.  One  plough  can  do  2  acres  of  land 
in  working  over  com  first  time  the  narrow  way.  A  hoe  can 
do  two  acres  of  com.  One  bushel  com  plants  12  acres  of 
ground. 

"  8  Commenced  bedding  cotton  land  beginning  with  Bulloch 

field  of  200  acres  with  10  T  shovels.  On  the  10th  but  6 
ploughs,  bedding  four,  laying  off  com  land.  On  the  18th,  8 
ploughs  bedding.  On  23rd,  10  ploughs  bedding.  On  25th, 
12  ploughs.  Mch  10,  14  ploughs  &  finished  10th  at  11  o’clock. 
Lost  3  days  work  by  rain.  Since  commencing  the  field. 

"  10  Commenced  laying  off  com  land  the  wide  way  with  4 

ploughs,  beginning  with  No.  1  &  finished  Nos.  1  &  4,  &  60 
acres  of  No.  6,  180  acres  in  all  in  4^  days.  Another  year 
I  will  lay  off  with  only  2  ploughs  in  a  field,  as  4  ran  the 
rows  too  crooked.  Weather  cold  as  much  as  any  during  the 
winter. 

”  15  Weather  mild.  Laying  off  com  land  the  narrow  way 

with  4  ploughs  &  finished  22nd.  Ten  days  altogether,  wide 

6  narrow  way. 
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Feb.  18  Peach  trees  in  bloom. 

”  22  Commenced  spreading  cotton  seed  for  planting  com 

with  17  hands  in  No.  4  &  finished  Nos.  4  &  1  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  20  acres  (which  was  compost  left  to  be  put  on  at 
first  working)  in  one  day.  Finished  planting  all,  say  150  acres 
in  3  days. 

”  23  Planting  com  in  No.  4  with  16  hands  &  finished  by  night, 

weather  cold.  ICE. 

”  24  Planting  com  in  No.  1  with  16  hands  &  finished  at 

1  o’clock  &  went  to  25  acres  cut  of  No.  6  &  finished  by  night. 
This  day  finished  planting  com — 150  acres.  (125  manured.) 

”  25  Cleaning  up  No.  5  with  15  hands  &  finished  March  9th, 

losing  2  days  of  this  time  by  rain.  This  finishes  cotton  land. 

”  26  Heavy  rain,  with  hail,  thunder,  lightning. 

Mch.  1  Weather  very  cold.  Ice. 

”  3  Heavy  rain.  Weather  mild.  No  work  done.  Cora  has 

commenced  sprouting  in  the  ground. 


ff 

4. 

Rainy,  cloudy,  but  mild. 

Land  too  wet  to  plough. 

9f 

5 

Clear  &  mild.  Fine 

for 

com.  (ploughing) 

ff 

6 

Clear  &  mild. 

ff 

7 

Cloudy  &  mild. 

ff 

8 

Heavy  rain  &  mild. 

No 

work  done. 

Delivered  to  A. 

Gay: 

Mch 

8 

10  barrels  com 

April  14  12 

do. 

do. 

10  do. 

99 

15  12 

do. 

April 

7 

20  do. 

99 

22  12 

do. 

do. 

9 

23  do. 

99 

”  12 

do. 

— 

— 

99 

26  12 

do. 

Total 

99 

— 

April 

10 

23  do. 

141 

ff 

13 

23  do. 

99 

ff 

ff 

12  do. 

— 

ff 

14 

23  do. 

240  bar.  —  300  bus. 

ff 

9 

Cloudy  &  damp  &  mild. 

Too  wet  to  plough. 

ff 

10 

Clear  &  hot.  Cora  has  commenced  coming  up.  Bedding 

No. 

5  with  14  T  shovels  &  finished  18th,  being  8  days.  This 

is  the  best  &  quickest  ploughing  done  this  season,  the  land 
was  in  splendid  order  for  ploughs.  Cleaning  potato  patch  with 
6  hands  &  finished  rolling  logs  same  day. 

Mch.  11  Cleaning  up  peach  orchard  &  finished  13th,  all  but 
grubbing  new  ground  part  of  it.  Clear  &  hot.  Cora  generally 
up. 

”  12  Cloudy  &  warm,  strong  winds  from  southwest. 
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Mch.  13  Clear  &  cool,  wind  from  north.  This  day  finished 
cleaning  up  the  whole  plantation.  Viz,  oats,  com,  cotton,  & 
potato  lands.  Finished  com  land  Jan.  7.  19th  Finished  cotton 
land  March  9th.  Finished  potato  land  March  10th.  Finished 
peach  orchard  do.  13th.  We  commenced  cleaning  up  Dec. 
1st  &  have  been  longer  at  it  this  year  than  we  have  even  been 
before,  notwithstanding  the  season  has  been  favorable.  Com 
presents  a  fine  stand. 

”  14  Clear  &  cold.  Ice 

”  15  Clear  &  cold.  White  frost,  com  touched.  Threshing 

seed  Peas  with  2  hands  &  saved  100  bushels  in  2  days.  Men 
splitting  rails  for  cow  pen  &  hog  lot,  finished  17th. 

”  16  Clear  &  cold.  Ice  in  abundance.  Com  in  some  places  is 

killed  to  the  ground,  &  the  whole  of  it  has  a  yellow  sickly 
appearance.  High  winds  from  north  &  N.  west.  Randall  & 
his  gang  cleaning  up  limbs  &  trash  in  com  land  &  scmbbing 
low  places  in  same.  Finished  same  day. 

”  17  Clear  &  cold.  FROST.  If  the  corn  can  survive  this 

spell  of  cold  weather,  it  will  be  surprising.  Four  mornings 
heavy  frost  &  two  of  them  ice.  I  observe  that  the  portion 
of  com  not  manured  presents  as  good  an  appearance  as  that 
which  is.  This  is  evidence  sufficient  that  the  ground  could 
not  have  been  frozen  &  that  although  the  leaf  may  be 
destroyed  the  root  is  untouched.  Randall  &  women  righting 
fences  around  Nos.  6  &  5,  finished  same  day.  Bill  B.  & 
Henry  &  Emmanuel  hauling  rails  for  cow  pen  &  fence  of 
woods  pasture.  Com  in  many  places  is  cut  off  to  the  ground, 
&  that  which  is  not  looks  yellow  &  badly.  New  ground  part 
of  No.  6  presents  the  best  appearance. 

18  Clear  &  cold.  Light  frost.  This  day  the  weather  has 
moderated  &  at  12  o’clock  quite  warm,  the  wind  from  west 
&  s.  west.  Com  appears  to  be  recovering  from  effects  of 
frost.  Cutting  logs  &  picking  up  limbs  in  200  acre  field  at 
Scotia,  which  have  fallen  since  it  was  cleaned  up,  finished  the 
same  day.  This  day  finished  bedding  cotton  land,  say  320 
acres.  We  commenced  bedding  Feb.  8th  &  have  lost  four 
days  by  rain.  Finished  breaking  up  com  land  Jan.  28th,  say 
180  acres  with  an  average  of  nine  ploughs,  having  com¬ 
menced  Dec.  7th.  In  this  time  we  also  planted  90  acres  in 
oats. 

"  19  Heavy  fog  &  mild.  Com  has  improved.  Bedding  potato 

land  12  acres  with  14  ploughs  ft  finished  same  day.  Nine 
hands  making  fence  between  settlement  ft  woods  pasture  ft 
for  cow  lot,  finished  these  ft  rolled  ft  burned  all  the  logs  in 
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settlement.  Loading  wagon  &  cutting  potatoes  for  planting 
tomorrow.  This  we  did  after  supper. 

Mch.  20  Planting  potatoes  with  all  hands  except  Emmanuel, 
Sally  Q.  &  Bill  B.  &  Jane  C.  This  last  is  sick.  Planted  6 
acres  by  night.  It  took  2^  banks  to  do  it,  say  60  bushels 
in  all,  2  days.  Warm  &  cloudy.  Com  begins  to  look  well 
again  &  has  taken  a  fresh  start  in  growing.  Wind  south. 
Commenced  raining  after  dark,  which  is  very  acceptable,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  continues  warm. 

”  21  Sunday.  Heavy  rain  all  night.  This  morning  cloudy, 

high  winds  from  W.  &  N.  W.  &  cold.  Very  unfavorable  for 
com. 

”  22  Cold  &  clear,  white  frost,  moderate  by  night.  Breaking 

up  Peach  orchard  with  10  ploughs  to  be  planted  in  cotton 
for  negro  crop.^  There  are  8  acres  of  ground  cleared  &  3 
uncleared  making  11  acres  in  all  under  fence.  Finished  at 
4  o’clock  same  day.  Finished  planting  potatoes  being  9  acres. 
We  were  1%  day  at  it,  one  day  with  22  hands  &  M  day 
with  14  hands,  &  planted  3^  banks,  near  100  bushels. 

9.  It  was  the  custom  to  allow  slaves  to  cultivate  for  themselves  small 
patches  of  cotton  and  vegetables. 


[To  be  continued] 
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AN  EDWARD  LANGWORTHY  LETTER 

The  following  letter  written  by  Edward  Langworthy  to  John 
Davis,  from  the  Papers  of  John  Davis,  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
is  contributed  by  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Burnett,  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington. 

York,  July  14th,  1783. 

Sir, 

As  Peace  is  restored  to  this  Country,  I  am  under  the  Necessity 
of  returning  to  my  State,  and  in  consequence  thereof  am  settling 
all  my  Affairs  in  this  part  of  America.  You  had  of  me  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  1780,  a  Piece  of  blue  flowered  Everlasting 
29  Yards  @  7/6,  which  amounts  to  ten  Pounds  Seventeen  Shillings 
and  sixpence  (£10“17”6) ;  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
versing  with  you  since:  I  met  you  once  accidentally  in  the  Street 
at  Philadelphia  and  you  desired  me  to  call  at  the  Indian  Queen 
(your  Lodgings),  which  I  did  several  times,  but  cou’d  not  see 
you.  You  have  likewise  been  a  great  Stranger  to  this  Town. 

I  have  now  drawn  on  you  for  the  Money,  payable  at  sight  to 
Colo.  Thos.  Hartley,  which  request  you  to  comply  with,  as  other¬ 
wise  I  have  ordered  him  to  settle  that  and  some  other  of  my 
Affairs  thro'  the  medium  of  the  Law. 

Your  humble  Servt. 

Edward  Langworthy 

Colo.  Davis 
at  Carlisle 

CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Melancholy  Death.  Lieut.  Geo.  J.  Newton,  of  the  Troup 
Artillery,  died  at  his  father’s  house  in  this  place  [Athens],  on 
the  18th  instant,  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days, 
in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

He  went  into  the  service  in  April,  1861,  served  through  the 
campaign  of  Northwestern  Virginia — was  at  Dam  No.  1,  at 
Yorktown,  in  the  battles  of  Richmond,  Sharpesburg  and  Fredericks¬ 
burg — never  returning  home,  we  believe,  until  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  He  then  came  in  vigorous  health,  with  the  promise  of 
long  life  before  him — ^while  enjoying  the  society  of  the  loved 
ones  at  home  after  his  long  absence  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  the  full  Destroyer,  and  now  sleeps  in  the  tomb— another 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  death  of  the  young  is  at 
all  times  saddening  in  its  effects  upon  survivors.  The  blow  in 
this  case  has  fallen  with  peculiar  force. 

Southern  Watchman,  February  25,  1863. 
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Obituary.  With  a  full  sense  of  our  loss,  we  would  attempt  the 
painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Lieut.  Wm.  R.  Mayfield,  who 
fell  at  his  pest  in  the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  an  the  24th  of 
December,  1862,  when  the  Regiment  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
entrenchments  and  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  As  he  had 
a  sword,  he  took  a  gun  also,  and  marched  out  to  meet  them.  When 
the  enemy  came  in  full  view  he  raised  his  gun  and  said  he  thought 
he  could  kill  one,  but  did  not  fire  until  the  command  was  given 
to  fire,  which  he  did  amongst  the  first  that  fired.  At  the  same 
instant  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  side  and  he  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
Being  asked  if  he  was  shot,  he  said,  “Yes,  I  am  a  dead  man.”  He 
then  caught  a  bush  that  grew  near  and  was  trying  to  get  up,  when 
a  cannon  ball  struck  him,  which  ended  his  mortal  life.  Thus  died 
a  brave  soldier  and  indeed  a  good  man — one  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  for  a  more  generous  heart  than  his  never  beat  in  the 
bosom  of  man.  His  wife  and  children  loved  [him]  almost  to 
idolatry,  nor  did  they  love  him  for  naught;  for  he  was  a  husband 
and  father  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word —  one  of  the  most  kind, 
indulgent  and  affectionate  the  world  ever  saw.  No  words  of  ours 
can  do  justice  to  his  devotion  to  those  within  the  sacred  circle 
of  his  home.  On  their  sorrow  we  will  not  intrude.  His  Bible  and 
hymn  book  lie  on  the  stand,  where  he  loved  to  meet  his  little 
family  and  pray  with  and  for  them,  and  for  all  mankind;  for  he 
was  a  praying  man  and  a  Christian,  we  believe.  He  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1853.  In  the  death  of  Lieut.  Mayfield  the 
church  has  lost  a  firm  member  and  their  beloved  class-leader,  the 
Confederate  army  a  kind  and  brave  oflScer,  Walton  County  one  of 
her  best  citizens,  the  community  a  useful  man.  He  was  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  being  in  his  35th  year.  He  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  years.  At  his  country’s  call  he  volunteered  under  Capt. 
McCollum,  42nd  Ga.  Reg.,  to  go  to  contend  for  our  honor,  free¬ 
dom  and  homes.  Having  the  offer  of  a  substitute  gratis,  he  re¬ 
fused  and  said  he  would  go  and  defend  his  own  rights.  Before 
he  left  he  told  his  grief  stricken  wife  that  if  it  was  his  lot  to 
fall  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  she  might  rest  assured  he  was 
resigned  to  his  lot.  May  she  console  herself  with  the  happy  thought 
that  her  loss  is  his  eternal  gain;  and  may  the  Lord  verify  His 
promise  to  them,  that  He  will  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless  and  a 
husband  to  the  widow.  But  oh,  how  they  miss  him  at  home.  His 
pleasant  voice  and  gentle  steps  are  heard  and  seen  no  more;  for 
though  he  was  modest  and  unassuming,  he  commanded  respect 
wherever  he  was,  and  when  the  history  of  this  cruel  war  shall 
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have  been  written,  the  name  of  Lieut  William  Radford  Mayfield 
may  be  registered  among  the  bravest  of  the  martyrs  that  have 
fallen.  ...  ^  Friend 

Southern  Watchman,  February  25,  1863. 


Obituary.  Died  on  the  5th  February,  1863,  in  the  hospital  at 
Atlanta,  Wm.  J.  Hays,  son  of  Elder  H.  Hays,  of  Franklin  County, 
Ga.  The  deceased  entered  the  service  of  his  country  in  his  16th 
year,  but  owing  to  ill  health,  was  discharged  from  the  army. 
Entering  again,  however,  he  remained  in  service  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  before  he  was  18.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  had  professed  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  death  of  this  ardent  young  patriot  is  a  great  loss  not 
only  to  his  bereaved  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  but  to  the 
country  he  loved  so  well,  and  for  which  he  uncomplainingly  yielded 
up  his  young  life.  His  memory  will  be  cherished  long  by  those 
who  knew  him,  as  one  of  the  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  human 
liberty. 
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The  Colonial  Southeast,  17St~176S;  An  International  Contest 
for  Territorial  and  Economic  Control.  By  James  G.  Johnson  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  Studies,  Vol.  19,  No.  3,  May,  1932,  pp.  163-225.) 

This  study,  which  centers  its  interest  on  Georgia,  is  a  continu¬ 
ation  in  a  briefer  fashion  of  Vemer  W.  Crane,  The  Southern 
Frontier,  1670-17S2,  and  a  somewhat  more  detailed  treatment  of 
the  same  period  covered  in  Herbert  E.  Bolton  and  Mary  Ross,  The 
Debatable  Land.  It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  repitition  of  the  latter 
work,  for  Professor  Johnson  widens  the  scope  of  the  Bolton  and 
Ross  treatment  and  brings  in  prominently  the  complications  with 
the  French  to  the  south  and  the  west. 

The  three-cornered  contest  for  this  southeastern  country  was 
fought  out  between  England  and  Spain  in  the  so-called  War  of 
Jenkins’  Ear,  which  led  to  no  definite  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  between  England  and  France,  with  Spain  entering  at  the  last 
moment,  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  led  to  the  definite 
solution  of  the  ownership  of  the  country  and  the  control  of  the 
Indian  trade.  Spain  came  in  in  time  to  lose  Florida  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  the  French  were  all  but  pushed  out  of  the  New  World. 

Professor  Johnson  has  confined  his  investigations  largely  to 
the  English  sources,  but  he  has  levied  somewhat  on  the  Spanish. 
Though  his  sources  have  been  principally  English,  he  has  not  been 
led  away  into  the  old  position  of  assuming  everything  for  the 
English.  With  a  critical  attitude,  he  leans  more  to  the  Spanish 
rights  in  the  contest,  and  has  written  in  this  little  monograph  a 
lively  account  of  the  struggle. 

Human  Geography  of  the  South.  By  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Ph.  D. 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1932.  Pp. 
xiv,  596,  with  25  maps  and  47  tables.  $4.00.) 

This  interesting  book  deals  not  with  all  the  states  sometimes 
claimed  as  southern  by  boosters  who  like  the  pile  up  impressive 
totals  of  mine,  farm,  and  factory  production,  but  with  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  all  the  states  south  thereof, 
18  in  alL  This  area,  though  reasonably  homog^eneous  in  traditions 
and  speech,  and  dominated  in  its  agricultural  economy  by  cotton, 
is  very  diversified  in  topography  soil  and  climate.  Dr.  Vance 
recognizes  this  diversity,  but  divides  the  South  into  only  about 
half  a  dozen  generalized  regions  instead  of  going  into  minute 
physical  details,  for  he  is  dealing  primarily  with  the  human 
element. 
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His  literary  style  is  elegant,  and  most  topics  are  treated 
historically  to  show  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  are.  The  South’s 
developments  in  mining  and  forest  industries,  stock  raising,  cotton 
growing,  diversified  farming,  transportation,  manufacturing,  and 
city  building  are  graphically  portrayed.  Climate  and  diseases 
receive  due  attention,  but  there  is  almost  nothing  about  the  boll- 
weevil,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  population 
of  the  South  than  any  war.  That  topic,  however,  is  treated  quite 
fully  in  another  book  (Human  Factors  in  Cotton  Culture)  by  the 
same  author,  a  few  years  earlier  which  probably  justifies  its 
omission  here. 

With  the  frankness  characteristic  of  many  recent  publications 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  author  (a  Southerner 
himself)  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly,  and  point  out  some 
respects  in  which  the  South  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 
But  in  this  he  seems  to  “lean  over  backward"  at  times,  especially 
when  he  accepts  without  protest  the  rating  given  to  the  several 
states  of  the  Union  in  a  1931  magazine,  which  put  all  the  southern 
states  below  the  national  average. 

Such  statistics  are  justifiable  to  some  extent,  but  some  of  them 
are  relatively  meaningless,  and  worse  still,  they  lump  the  races 
together,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  over  half  the  population  of 
one  state,  and  nearly  half  that  of  some  neighboring  ones,  are  of 
African  descent.  As  far  as  such  figures  show,  the  white  people 
of  the  South  might  still  be  just  as  educated  and  prosperous  as 
those  of  the  North  and  West.  In  fact  the  whites  in  those  sections 
where  negroes  are  greatly  in  the  majority,  like  the  black  belt  of 
Alabama  and  the  "delta”  of  Mississippi,  are  generally  more  cul¬ 
tured  than  those  in  the  same  states  who  have  few  colored  neigh¬ 
bors,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  considerable  variety  of  statistics. 
So  why  should  that  fact  be  concealed  by  using  only  statistics  for 
the  aggregate  population? 

Dr.  Vance  points  out,  as  many  have  done  before  him,  the  large 
proportion  of  southern  farms  operated  by  tenants;  but  being  a 
scientist  rather  than  a  propagandist,  he  does  not  view  the  situation 
with  as  much  alarm  as  some  of  his  predecessors  have  done.  Tenancy 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  inefficiency  anway.  Over  40%  of  the 
farmers  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  are  tenants,  a  higher  proportion  than 
in  most  southern  states,  if  we  consider  white  farmers  only.  And 
curiously  enough,  the  farms  of  tenants  are  more  valuable,  and 
perhaps  more  profitable,  than  those  of  owners  in  practically  all 
the  northern  states  from  Vermont  to  Nebraska.  (In  Illinois  and 
Indiana  in  1930  the  difference  was  over  50%  in  favor  of  the 
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tenants.)  So  perhaps  the  poor  tenant  fanners  of  the  South  are 
not  poor  because  they  are  tenants,  but  are  tenants  because  they 
are  poor. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  Dr.  Vance  has  digested  a  vast 
amount  of  literature,  and  the  bibliography  is  one  of  its  most 
valuable  features.  It  covers  68  pages,  and  includes  about  445  books, 
550  magazine  articles,  and  355  bulletins,  pamphlets,  manuscripts, 
etc.,  written  by  over  1,000  different  persons.  The  body  of  the  book 
is  fully  documented  too,  containing  777  footnotes,  referring  to  the 
works  of  about  400  different  authors.  About  60  of  these  citations 
are  not  included  in  the  bibliography  but  quite  a  number  of  this 
group  are  only  second-hand  references,  quoted  from  other  books. 

In  such  a  large  number  of  references  one  naturally  finds  both 
wheat  and  chaff,  and  some  are  much  more  important  than  others. 
Of  the  1,349  titles  in  the  bibliography,  378  are  text-books,  general 
treatises,  etc.,  784  relate  wholly  or  mainly  to  the  South,  178  to 
the  whole  United  States  or  other  parts  thereof,  and  9  to  foreign 
countries  only. 

All  told,  this  is  a  valuable  reference  book,  that  will  repay 
careful  reading.  Its  chief  defects  are  trivial  ones  that  could  have 
been  avoided  if  just  a  little  more  time  had  been  taken  for  writing 
and  printing  it.  Most  of  the  references  in  footnotes  are  not 
dated,  and  the  citations  of  books  in  the  bibliography  lack  page 
numbers.  (This  is  a  common  shortcoming  of  bibliographies,  but 
annoying,  for  a  reader  who  here  learns  of  a  book  for  the  first 
time  usually  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  a  large  or  small  one  before 
making  a  trip  to  a  distant  library  to  consult  it,  or  ordering  a 
copy  for  himself.)  The  bibliography  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  alphabetically  arranged,  but  the  authors’  names  in  it  are 
not  indexed,  so  that  if  one  wishes  to  ascertain  if  a  given  author’s 
work  has  been  consulted  it  is  necessary  to  look  in  four  places 
(the  fourth  being  the  index,  which  covers  the  footnotes  in  the 
text).  About  four  percent  of  the  authors’  names  are  misspelled, 
at  least  as  to  initials,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  wrong 
numbers  in  the  index  (the  preparation  of  which  may  have  been 
left  to  some  uninterested  person,  as  too  often  happens). 

Roland  M.  Habfer. 

Edmund  Ruffin,  Southerner,  A  Study  in  Seeeaeion.  By  Avery 
Craven.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1982.  Pp.  xiv, 
283.  $3.00.) 

Edmund  Ruffin  belonged  to  the  smaller  slave-owing  aristocracy 
of  Virginia.  His  estates  in  Prince  George  and  Hanover  counties 
were  of  the  usual  type  of  such  places  in  tidewater  Virginia, 
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possessing  a  very  thin  soil  that  demanded  the  best  treatment  in 
order  to  ideld  even  tolerable  returns.  That  Ruffin  was  an  eminent- 
ly  successful  farmer  under  such  conditions — and  his  grandson, 
Julian  Ruffin,  still  possesses  in  “Marlboume"  in  the  Old  Church 
section  of  Hanover  County,  a  show-place  to  which,  for  their  edifi¬ 
cation,  farmers  make  pilgrimages  even  today — was  due  to  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizer  for  the  restoration 
of  these  worn-out  lands.  His  essay  on  Calcareous  Manures  was  an 
epoch-making  book  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  establish  his  claim 
to  be  an  intelligence  of  the  rare  sort  that  we  call  creative.  More 
is  the  pity  that  Ruffin  could  not  have  been  content  with  the 
general  hearty  recognition  that  his  book  received  but  coveted 
political  honors  for  which  his  genius  was  not  fitted.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  fact  that  is  brought  into  high  relief  through  this  biography 
is  that  as  late  as  1859,  union  sentiment  in  Virginia  and  Georgia 
was  as  strong  as  in  any  part  of  the  country.  For  even  after 
John  Brown’s  raid,  the  Virginians  remained  convinced  that  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  could  and  would  be 
made.  Ruffin’s  vanity  was  deeply  wounded  by  his  lack  of  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  political  thinker  by  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  It  may  almost  be  called  the  key  motif  of  his  thought 
and  action  that  he  sought  a  means  to  impress  them  with  his 
political  importance.  He  therefore  passionately  espoused  the  cause 
of  secession  and  preached  hatred  for  the  entire  “Yankee  Race’’ 
at  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  Virginia’s  real  leaders  were  all  being 
devoted  to  effecting  a  compromise  and  allaying  passion.  Disgusted 
with  his  failure  to  convince  the  Old-Line  Whigs  of  the  need  of 
secession,  he  shook  the  soil  of  Virginia  from  off  his  feet  and  went 
into  voluntary  exile  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  found 
a  political  atmosphere  much  more  congenial  and  a  warm  admirer 
and  personal  friend  in  Governor  W.  H.  Hammond.  When  not  even 
John  Brown’s  raid  in  1869  could  rouse  the  Virginians  to  the 
blood-shedding  heat,  but  their  leaders  still  worked  for  a  com¬ 
promise  on  the  slavery  issue,  Ruffin  perceived  that  only  an  act 
of  war  would  succeed  in  drawing  them  over  to  the  radical  side. 
Hence  his  delight  in  the  fatal  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  where 
he  is  said  personally  to  have  fired  the  first  gun.  At  the  age  of  66 
he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  on  the  surrender 
of  Lee  at  Appomatox  took  his  own  life.  But  for  such  extremists  on 
both  sides  there  would  have  been  no  Civil  War.  A  tolerable  com¬ 
promise  on  the  slavery  question  could  and  would  eventually  have 
been  effected.  The  settlement  by  force  with  its  century  of  ills  in 
its  train  could  have  been  avoided. 
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It  is  unfortunate  for  Edmund  RufSn’s  fame  that  he  is  known 
as  one  of  the  “firebrands”  that  lit  that  conflagration,  rather  than 
as  the  regenerator  of  agriculture  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  For 
his  great  services  to  his  state  in  this  field  we  must  partially  con¬ 
done  his  mistake  in  political  action.  We  must  remember  him  as 
an  original  thinker  and  pathfinder  and  try  to  forget  his  ignorance 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  of  human  nature,  which,  joined 
to  his  personal  vanity,  led  to  his  disastrous  activities  as  an  inciter 
of  hate  and  an  inspirer  of  the  war-spirit. 

John  Morus. 

Race,  Class,  &  Party.  A  History  of  Negro  Suffrage  and  White 
Polities  in  the  South.  By  Paul  Lewinson.  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1932.  Pp.  x,  302.  $3.75.) 

This  book  is  a  dispassionate  scientific  discussion  of  negro  suff¬ 
rage  in  the  South,  with  white  politics  only  as  incidental.  It  is 
purely  fact-finding.  There  is  no  passing  of  judgment,  assessing 
blame,  or  attempt  to  draw  comparisons  or  contrasts  between  North 
and  South  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Lewinson  lays  his  foundations  by  going  back  to  the  days  of 
slavery  and  Reconstruction.  No  discussion  of  the  negro  suffrage 
situation  could  do  otherwise.  He  shows  the  crimes  against  both 
negroes  and  whites  following  the  Civil  War,  and  how  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  negro  grew  out  of  the  situation.  The  negro  first  be¬ 
came  a  peril  to  be  dealt  with  because  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party.  The  Solid  South  arose  as  the  answer  to  the 
black  Republican  Party  in  the  South.  Then,  with  most  of  the 
whites  in  one  party,  the  inevitable  party  dissentions  broke  out, 
and  the  negro  vote  became  an  object  of  commerce  to  be  bought 
by  factions  within  the  Democratic  Party.  The  rise  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  the  Populist  Party  emphasized  the  danger  of  the 
negro  vote  always  settling  any  quarrel  within  the  white  man’s 
party,  and  there  resulted  the  disfranchisement  movement  of  the 
1890’s  and  1900’s. 

The  qualifications  for  voting  now  set  up  were  not  such  as 
could  never  be  met  by  the  negroes,  though  they  made  it  difficult. 
'The  mere  physical  act  of  registering  and  voting,  apart  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  was  made  so  difficult  and  sometimes  hazard¬ 
ous  as  to  deter  many  negroes  from  trying  to  exercise  the  rights 
allowed  by  law.  Yet  many  negroes  vote  in  the  Sooth,  especially 
in  the  cities. 
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Mr.  Lewinson  not  only  used  the  best  monographic  material  in 
his  treatment  of  the  historical  side  of  the  subject,  but  he  also 
visited  the  South  and  from  first-hand  information  made  a  study 
of  the  modem  situation. 

Life  of  John  Taylor.  The  Story  of  a  Brilliant  Leader  in  the 
Early  Virginia  State  Rights  School.  By  Henry  H.  Simms,  Ph.  D. 
(Richmond:  The  William  B3rrd  Press,  Inc.,  1932.  Pp.  viii,  234.) 

John  Taylor  of  Caroline  was  of  that  generation  of  Virginians 
which  included  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  He  fought  in  the 
Revolution,  practiced  law  for  a  time,  entered  politics,  became  a 
planter  with  many  acres  and  slaves,  and  as  a  deep  student  of 
government  and  a  political  philosopher  wrote  a  half  dozen  books 
in  addition  to  various  pamphlets.  His  best  known  works  were 
The  Arator;  being  a  Series  of  Agricultural  Essays,  Practical  and 
Political,  Construction  Construed  and  Constitutions  Vindicated, 
and  Tyranny  Unmasked.  In  the  United  States  Senate  and  on  the 
printed  page,  he  preached  his  philosophy  of  government,  which 
was  always  a  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  central  government. 
As  a  planter,  he  advocated  scientific  agriculture.  His  political 
sympathies  and  alliances  were  generally  with  the  Virginia  dynasty 
of  presidents,  though  he  became  a  Tertium  Quid  and  opposed  the 
election  of  Madison  in  1809. 

Doctor  Simms  has  written  an  excellent  biography.  He  has 
searched  the  records,  printed  and  manuscript,  which  bear  on  his 
subject,  and  has  made  good  use  of  them.  Perhaps,  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  style  of  writing  and  another  purpose  in  mind,  Taylor  might 
have  been  made  more  vivid.  At  times,  it  seems  that  excursions  are 
made  somewhat  afield  of  the  immediate  limits  of  the  biography, 
as  when  the  author  enters  into  a  rather  extensive  account  of  the 
debate  in  the  Virginia  legislature  on  the  Resolutions  of  1798  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise  debate.  A  portrait  of  John  Taylor  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  frontispiece,  and  there  are  a  bibliography  and  an 
index. 

Masters’  Essays  in  History.  A  Manual  of  Instructions  and  Sug¬ 
gestions.  By  Allan  Nevins.  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1933.  Pp.  24.  26c.) 

This  is  a  handy  little  manual  desigrned  for  students  writing 
masters'  essays  in  history  at  Columbia  University,  though  it  is 
equally  valuable  for  students  elsewhere.  It  contains  those  practical 
points  which  students  so  employed  should  know,  such  as  collecting 
material,  note-taking,  footnotes,  and  bibliographical  aids. 


